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{War A PLUCKY LITTLE OBaP,” Wa8 ALLAN'S FIBST THOUGHT, “AND WHAT 4 PREPTY BOT,"') 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
OBAPTER VIII. 


AND now we must go to the Antip-des, and 
find out what has become of Rosamond’s hus- 
band, and how it was that after his arrival in 
Melbourne he seemed to drop out of existence, 
and never once had sent her a line. 

Surely, had he known of the agonizing sus- 
pense she endured every mail day—of how her 
heart throbbed in response to the tman’s 
knock—of her breathless expectation when 
letters were handed about—of her sickening 
despair when none came to her half ont- 
Stretched trembling hand—of the nights she 
paced her room in tears—of her desperate 
struggles between hope and despair, love and 
hate, suspicion and confidence—he would have 
written, Andso he would have written, of 
course, but that he and forty-cne of the crew 
‘and passengers of the sailing ship “‘ Carmina,” 
bound from Melbourne to New Zesland, were 
cast away on one of the bleak, barren islanda 





of the group known by the name of the 
‘Twelve Apostles,” in the following manner. 
When Allan arrived in Melbourne he dis- 
covered that this sailing-ship was starting for 
Auckland the very self-sameday—no time to 
be lost! He therefore just moved his traps on 
board without an hour’s delay. As he said to 
himself, the sooner he set to work the sooner 
his work would be done, the sooner he would 
have some money saved to pay Rosamond’s 
posta money out, and to make a home for 
er. He had not even time to write to 
her; but his diary of the voyage he gave to 
@ smart-looking boy to stamp and post, with a 
couple of shillings for his trouble; and I am 
sorry to say that the boy annexed the stamp 
money as well as the shillings, and flang the 
packet where it can tell no tales —into the fire, 
The ‘‘Carmina” was a well-known fast 
tailing clipper ship, and carried about thirt 
passengers and a crew of eighteen hands, an 
was towed out of Melbourne harbour at suncet 
on the very same day as our hero had arrived 
there. For two or three days they made 
splendid weather, sailing along with, as it 
were, wings of the wind, over waves that were 





not too large, and with a motion that was not 
tco unpleasant. In fact, Allen founa the sail- 
ing ship a delightful change from a steamer 
with the incessant grind, grind, grind of her 
engines, and bideous smell of oil and machi- 
nery. But this pleasant state of sffairs was 
not to last for long—it was the calm be’ore the 
storm. A gale travelling in their direction 
overtook them, and they experienced terrific 
weather; were blown out of their course, and 
had two boats carried away the first day. 
During the night the steering gear wes 
smashed, and the man at the helm washed 
overboard. The hatches were of course battened 
down on the agonised, terrified passengers, as 
sea after sea thundered on the deck, and swept 
away the bionacle part of the bridge and 
another boat, For two days were these miser- 
able people herded together in semi-darkness, 
expecting that every lurch of the ship would 
be its last, Three days the storm raged ; 
three days the sky had been inky black, the 
waves mountains high, the wind a tempest. 
howling so loudly as almost to drown every 
sound in the saloon and adjoining cabiu~. 
Tke parsergers were nearly frantic—the 
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womenkind especfally—an@ one of them had 
over and over @xclaimed to, Allan “ that if it 
would only come and be over—meaning death 
—it would be a mercy to them all; but this 
suspense was like twenty deaths at least ;” to 
which he replied, with all the cheerfalness he 
couid assume, “that-many & ridden 
out as fierce a gale, and that while there was 
life there was hope, and that in his opinion 
the wind was going down, and the sea _not-s0 
strong as it had been an hour ago,” But his 
consolations were of but little use. The girl, 
wko was sitting on the floor with her head 
against one of the settees, merely buried her 
face in its cushions for all ly, She and 
her sister, who was considerably older than 
herself, were on their way te join a married 
brother in Wellington, New Zealand, and their 
name was Bevan, and this one, Alice, with her 
pallid, livid face and streaming black hair, 
was a very handsome. young woman of five- 
and-twenty, Hersister was at least ten years 

stony-minded, and sandy, and had 
more> than once endeavoured to raise the flag- 
ging hopes of all the Other womenkind—her 

included— 









sister with jorumis of brandy-and- 
ater. _ ay 
Allen bad beth tight , when he had said the 
wind 1 down, Its abated, and 
left-ae ite & thick sea. which, to 
pie ewer Molently, ox pitcbing 
—no or pi 
headlong. The hatches wei ‘fires lit is 
on, end 
} berths, worn 
exhaustion and rélief, 
tee tee ot ee foreop 
‘fog, thecap- 
The sun had 
not been #e@m for days, and he was unable to 
Meanwhile, he set on 
ellen saline emotes oe 
isd : more ; 
au ag = time and meal- 
time —— sey ‘What did 
eo might ’ 
La Prt Sa 
And for three or four ‘ wea fog con- 
tinued, and nobody ™ , 
dangerous Was, 
captain and -orew. 


in calmer weather, were cligerful, 
“a were Tah rry. 
he night, 
smooth, ‘about 
awoke, but was actually. knocked out of his 
berth, bya violent concussion. In an‘instant 
he realised the position—they were aground. 
He heard the roaring’of: breakers, the. wild 
excited cries of sailors overhead, and in two 
moments had flang on his clothes and opened 
the cabin door. The scene was indescribable. 
By the light of one dim swing lamp he saw 
the other omengire wildly rushing to and fro, 
and heard the hoarse yoice of the captain 
calling down the companion ladder for ‘ all 
to come on deck at once.’”” Hedashed into his 
cabin once more, seized his watch, purse, a 
warm pea-jacket, and was abont.to take some 
papers and Rosamond’s picture, when another 
shock and a frightful lurch, and the shrill 
screaming of women, made him return to the 
mn, 

There was Alice Bevan paralysed with terror, 
collapsed and immoyable on the floor, deaf to 
all her sister’s entreaties. Seeing that she was 
a crazy with fear he took her by the arm, 
raised her up, snatching up a_pea-jacket, 
Wray it round her, ahd half dragged, half 
carried her on deck. Onee there, the most 
frightful scene met his eyes. By the ship's 
lights he discovered that they were lying on 
rocks and with inky darkness all aod | them. 
The greatest confusion prevailed on all sides— 
men shouting, women screaming, and everyone 
struggling to get near the boats. 

* Women dirst!’’ was the order, and Allan 
safely, but with great difficulty, placed the two 
Bevan sisters in the long boat, which was 
shoved off fall," A shriek from a woman near 


the sea was comparativ aly. 
midnight; Allahwas not merely def 


him caused him to look round, and there was 
& woman With two children, one in her arms, 
one clinging to hér dress, 

‘*My-Johuny, he’s not here, he has never 
come up from below. ‘Oh, save him! save 
him! some of you,” she screamed, in a perfect 
wy of terror, ‘‘I can’t go ‘back again with 
these.’’ 

“Where is he ?” demanded Allan, promptly. 

‘(In the second-elass-cabin, left side as you 
go down ; he was after me ——” 

Allan waited to hear no more, but made his 
way with desperate difficulty among people 
fighting their way up, and discovered the lost 
boy—whom his mother had evidently forgotten 
—in a bunk,sound asleep. As he dragged him 
out there was another awfal lurch, and the 
ship turned right over on her beam ends, up- 
setting Allan and the child in two opposite 
dire 8; but once more he seized him, and 
made his way to the deck, The ship lay over, 
as before stated, on her side, and a sea was 
making a complete breach over her, To crawl 
along on a nearly perpendicular slippery wet 
deck was a task of no small difficulty, and 


encumbered with a straggling, orying childinto: 
However, Allan managed it, but 


the bargain. 
only with the greatest, most powerful exertion. 
A girl, who essayed the same perilous pis- 
between the cabin door and the boat just 
before him was less fortunate; a tremendéus 
sea broke over just as she: was half-way across; 
there was a shrill shriek, a flutter of » woman’s 
Gress, an@ Bhe disappeared into death and 


Allan, with the boy clinging now like a 
limpet.roand his neck, got a seat in a much 
crowded boat, crowded to the very water's 
a off from the fastbreaking up 


; been drifting 
t. Now they commenced to 
8 it with found that 


time, “and. had already Tit a fire from the 
wreckage. 

When all had once more set foot on terra 
Jirma, and climbed, with many cuts and bruises, 
to the table-land, they found that the survivors 
numbered forty-one—including four women 
and one child, the child Allan had rescued. 
The vessel in which was his mother ani about 
twenty others had not yet been seen; the 
captain, too, was missing. The! great thing 
now was to get dry atthe fire, to have some- 
thing to eat, and to see at once abont building 
a temporary shelter for the women. 

A party scramble@down once more to what 
remained of the wreck. She was breaking up 
rapidly ; wreckage floated about in all direc- 
tiozs, and Allan wisely recommended all that 
possibly covild to be secured and dragged up 
to the summif, for if a storm came on every 
article would be dispersed, and, as far as they 
could judge, they were on an absolutely barren 
island. 

A boat was again manned, and various 
articles taken in tow, four casks captared 
with difficulty. An arm-chair, a table, some 
spats and rope, and a hencoop were among 

eir harvest ; and the other boat, manned by 
four sailors, followed their example, and the 
whole hours of daylight were devoted to hard 
work, rowing about after floating articles, 
capturing them, landing them, ont dragging 
them up the oliff, for there was a general (but 





unspoken) feeling that in the work of salvage 


3 | or 


before them was there only hope of ef€ape 
from starvation, “ee 

A kindof tent baad been rigged up forthe 
women under-theJee of a big rock, and a kind 
of stew mantifactired in a large empty oil tin, 
which had been among the treasure trove. This 
supper thankfully despatched; the crew-and 
passergers lay down on the hard rocky ground 
with no covering but the sky, ard, keeping as 
cloze as they could to the fire, passed the first 
night on what was known afterwards as 
‘* Crampton’s Reef.’’ 

A stiff gale came on at daybreak, and by 
the time the feeble watery-looking sun had 
appeared not a trace of the unfortunate 
‘Carmina’ remained in sight. Her mast, 
which had been a kind of landmark, had dis- 
appeared, and all the wreckage blown away to 
sea ; also, to the horror of the survivorg, both 
their boats, which had been (as they thought) 
carefally secured the previous night. Now 
they were absolutely cut off from all the world, 
alone on this barren island, and surrounded by 
a waste of water. 

The day was spent very busily, In the first 
oe the rock was explored from end to end. 

“At was about three miles long, by a mile 
@oross at its widest part; there was luckily 
‘@bundance of water ; but the only other thing 
torbe found was quantities of sea-birds, neste 
and 8, the gannets themselves being to 
‘tame that they alighted close to the explorers, 
never @vidently having seen a human being in 
‘that of the world before. A few of t 
birds were knockedl-on the head wi 


in ‘the “)pot.” The nextipiece of work 
toverect along pole on thedigheat part of 


| @ticks, and brought back to the tent to be ~ 


-andto tie a blanket to it, as a signal to 

any passing ships. Blankets were rare an@ 

precious articles, but this blanket was ndt 

- ee fy be themeans of succouting 
ole party. 

The captain had. been drowned—washed 
‘@verboard at an early hetr after the ship had 
®truck—and the second officer had taken his 
q , OF was about to dowo,asa kind of leader 
vernor, but this was objected to by the 

—a very tough-looking lot—who came 
forward in a bofly and ‘*that there 
wae no q k on the island ; every man 
was alike now, @he as good as another; that 
‘ mustehare and share the same, and that 
the:chap to settle disputes, divide rationsptell 


| off watclies to be kept at the flagstaff, Was 


their-étitum‘ Black Jack.’” And Black Jack, 
a long-bodied, long-armed, black-bearjed man, 
was daly elected governor of the island; and 
6 one set to work to drag up spars and 
planks, and sail and cordags, to build them- 
selves some kind of shelter. The carpenter’s 
tool chest was among the salvage—that and a 
cask of rum, a cask of salt pork, two casks of 
biscuits, a barrel of damaged flour, a case of 
wine, two or three mattrasses, found floating, 
a box of candles, and some other small articles. 

The first thing at which they all laboured 
wasia shed for the four women. This wascbm- 
pleted in two days, with a window, door and 
chimney. 

The next building Was a ‘‘ castle,” as it was 
called, for Black Jack, and a storage for the 
provisions, and after this everyone was at 
liberty to build for themselves. lan and & 
young mechanic named Farren agreed to chum 
together, and knocked up a hut that was at 
least waterproof; and they had, besides, the 
charge of the boy Johnny—at least Allan had— 
for he refused altogether to go and live with 
the women in theirshanty. He wasa delicate, 
skinny-looking little fellow, of abont six years 
old ; and Allan, who was quiteunaccustomed to 
children, wasat his wit’send what todowithhim. 
However, love begets love; the child « . 
to him as he had on the wreck, and could not: 
endare him out of his sight. He rigged up a 
kind of cot with planks, and made it quite. 
comfortable, with a mattress of moss and gail- 
cloth, and he and F'arren carved toys of a rude 
description, which amused their tiny fellow- 
inmate by the hour. 





The living was of a very meagre kind; salt 
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jank and biscuits in ‘small quantities and a 
modicum of rum, which the two young men 
exchanged for biecuits and flour for the child. 

Farren was quite a born cook, and concocted 
all kinds of odd but nusavoury messes from, as 
it were, nothing—gannets’ eggs, s kind of sea- 
weed, flour, and a little jank, They would 
take it in turn to spend'‘the morning collecting 
eggs, firewood, and killing gannets—the even- 
ings they gathered rognd their meagre fare 
and enjoyed their only pleasure, a smoke—for 
a quantity of tobacco had been washed ashore, 
and was caréfally kept and doled out | 
with 6 justice by Black Jack himself. 

One day was the fac-simile of another. Hours 
dragged like days, and days like weeks, and no 
sign of releate, no sign of a sail. ‘To Allan 
this delay was maddening, though he stifled 
his feelings and kept his thoughts to himself. 

“What was the ase of burdening another 
fellow with his griefs,” he said to himself, and 
he tried to’bs cheery and hopeful -with Farren, 
to tell Johnny stories, and amuse him by ‘the 
hour, and to take an active part in every 
undertaking forthe public weal; in fact, he 
was most popular with all, from Black Jack 
himself down to little Johnny; and, needless to 
say, his handsome: face went a long way with 
the women, who were always pleased to have 
a visit from Gordon and the little boy, for 
Allan sometimes took tim over to them to have 
his clothes mended, and thinking, too, that 
women’s voices and fases were good for ‘the 
wretched little castaway child, 


Of all the women Alice Bevan was ever‘the | 
readiest with her needle and- thread; had, 


always some little story or dainty morsel with 
which to secure a long visit‘from Johnny, bat 
it was not Johnny’s society she prized so much 
as his friend's. 

Every Sanday a Kind of service was held in 


Black Jack’s Castle, conducted by 4 ee ae | 


who had been on his way to New Zealand, an 

every Sunday, after service, Alice Bevan con- 
trived to take a walk down the island hand in- 
hand with Johnny, and, of course, accompanied 
by Johnvy's patron, who got to look forward 
to have walks and to appreciate them, more 
perhaps‘than Rosamond would have ‘fancied, 


not that she need have been jealous in the very | 
. Ft was because of her he. 
and talk with this young woman, | 


fainteat 
liked to 
To his starving imagination she had a slight 
resemblance to her—in her height, in a certain 
turn of her head, and in-her eyes, which was 

rous to anyone bert a forlorn prisoner 
like himself, far away from humanity’s reach, 
letting his mind dwell hour after hour on one 
idea. Often at night, when all were asleep— 
when Farren was not merely asleep But 
snoring, and Johnny curled up in his cot like a 
dog—he ‘would go ont alone anil pace the 
island like-a madnran. 

‘*What would Rosamond think aft this time? 
‘Would she believe him faithless or dead?” He 
would stand with his hands clenched looking 
onthe stars, which seemed nearer and petgetes 
than in our own Northern climes, and telling 
himself that in another quarter of the globe 
those very stars wore overhead, that self-same 
‘slim yoang'mdon was shining down on her 
that was casting its beams on him, that the 
same light shone on both, aud that yet they 
were thousands of miles apart, and probably 
Me nary for ever, 

ould he ever ‘leave the island? he asked 
himself, frantically ; or would he be buried in 
a nameless grave on ‘this bleak rock in mid. 
ocean, like the sailor who had died last week, 
and thus pass out of Rosamond’s life for ever? 
Why had he been ‘born to end his days like 
this? he demanded, fiercely. What good to 
him were youth, brains, and en y? What 
good the brilliant possibility that his solicitors 
had once hinted at—that a day might come 
‘when he, Allan Gordon, the bard-working 
engineer, would be a peer of ‘the realm ? 

It was a dim prospect, an off-chance, ‘bat 
still it was a chance, a chance ‘he th 
now with a strange smile that ‘bord 
sneer. 


on & 


He would barter all he possessed—he might F 


bt of if 





easily do that, be said to himself, ironically, 
for now he owned nothing beyond his clothes 
but his watch, clasp knife, and pipe—he 
wonld give ten years of his life to see her for 
ten minutes, and tell her of his fate. 

No one would reeognize the distracted Allan 
of these lonely midnight wanderings in the 
cheerful, active, ever-busy Allan of everyday 
life. He was the mainstay of many, and this 
he knew, and did all he could to maiatain a 
réle he was far from feeling. 

They had now -been six months on the 
island, and not seen one sail, and chill despair, 
like chill winter, was creeping in apace. 

One of the women had died and been igit 
in the hollow under the rock beside the sailor, 
and the three survivors were what Black Jack 
called “tremendously down on their luck,” 
and everyone could see that the one with the 
black eyes was head over ears in love with 
young Gordon. 

Everyone did see it plainly except young 
Gordon himself. He attributed her eagerness 
for his society, her excuses for sending for him 
when any repairs to the hut were required, 
her invitations to-tea (for the women had tea), 


'| her constant waylaying of him, entirely to her 


interest in little Johnny, who was very weakly 
and delicate, and often spent whole days in 
his bunk, and on these occasions Alice would 
offer tocome and sit beside him and amuse 
him by the hour, but,as a rule, most of her 
time was taken be in talking to Allan, who 
was much ocoupied now in making a kind of 
rude fishing tackle and-nets, as provisions were 
daily becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
The missionary had sounded Allan onthe 
subject of the youngest Miss Bevan, and the 
ee had spoken to him at last quite 
plainly. 

One evening she came over alone and paid 
him a visit, knowing him to be by himself. 


Johany was asleep, Farren was on watch, | 


and Allan was endeavouring to make a net by 
the very feeble light of a lamp fed with oil 
made from gannets’ skins. 


After some desultory conversation Miss — 


Bevan led up'to the topic in her mind, as she 
crouched over the fire and spread her hands 
near the blaze. 

“You are very snug here; you and Farren 
are handier than most; you make seats, and 
cots, and shelves—far better off than us poor 


women, I sometimes think we shall be here 
for life. Isn’t it frightful?” 


To this ‘suggestion Allan made no reply— 
only the reply of silence, which is supposed to 
give consent, and she proceeded ,— 

“‘One may as well make the best of such 
_ as we have, and make the most of one’s 
time.” 

‘Yes, certainly,” returned Allan, with all 
the spirit he could muster. “ Never say die, 
hope for the best—it’s a long lane that has no 
turning.’’ 

‘*You and Alice seem very good friends. 
She owes you her life.” 

“Very good friends—of course we are!’’ 
he assented, cheerfally. 

“And what I came over to say was this ”— 
Allan raised his eyes and surveyed his visitor 
critically ; something in the tone of her voice 
Startled him a little—‘‘that, if you like to 
marry her you may. You and she can be 
married by Mr. Smith all correct, and can 
live here quite snug. We may-be on the 
island for years ; and what's the use of waiting 
on, and keeping two loving hearts apart?” 

In this straightfo manner did Miss 
Bevan senior bring her sister’s suitor, as she 
considered him, to the point. Miss Bevan was 
not & lady, needless to say, and had nodelicacy 
on the subject. 

Allan Gordon was a smart fellow and 
@ gentleman, and Alice never left her alone 
about him, from morning till night, so this 
‘was the result, 

Allan gazed at his companion for some 
seconds in blank incredulity. Was thewoman 
out of her senses? or was she joking? No, 
she appeared to be quite in earnest, and sane, 

‘Miss Bevan,” he said, gravely, sutveyivg 


her eager and expectant face, “ you are making 
a mistake. I am not your sister's suitor. IL 
have never made love to her ia my lite,” 

‘*You have, you have!’’ she interrupted, 
angrily ; ‘‘ coming once with the child, walking 
her out, making her boxes and stools.” 

“ And what of that? Do you call that love- 
making? I call it, and so would every one, 
common, ordiuary civility to an unfortunate 
like myself east on.this rock in the middie of 
the ocean, I have always gone to your hut by 
invitation—never otherwise, Your sister is no 
more to me than you are, and I am sure sho 
will tell you so herself.” (Lhis was not whae 
Miss Alice had impressed upon her elder.t 
* Toshow you how utterly mistaken you are) 
and how, living here with a life of emptiness, 
you got wrong ideas into your head, and no 
wonder, I will tell you that I am a married 
man, and have a wife (God bless her!) ia 
England at this moment.” 

‘SA wife! married |—you! ” ejaculated Miss 
Bevan, in a tone of consternation. ‘‘ Well, I 
declare! You might have said so before.” 

‘“Why? I see no reason for discussing one's 
private affairs; and surely starving creatures, 
barely keeping soul and body together, like us, 
have no time nor wish for thinking of such 
things as marrying ana giving in marriage.” 

‘*T don’t believe you are married one bit,’’ 
said his companion, decisively, now sarveying 
him with her chin in her hand, ‘‘It's a put 
off, and an exeuse, You don’t look married.” 

‘* Wall, then, I'll show youher photo. Will 
that content you?” said Allan, -with a smile, 
endeavouring to make the bast of this very 
unpleasant situation. ‘ Here,” he continued, 





drawing forth a large gold locket, “is a picture 
| of Mrs, Gordon,” opening it, and laying it in 
| Miss Bevan’s skinny hand, and with an air of 
| such pride aud affection that it carried convic- 
| tion to that persen’s small, stony heart. 

She bent down to the fire, and, holding it to 
| the blaze, gazed at it for fally five miautes 
| before she spoke, and then she said croasly, 
| and with a kind of sniff,— 
_* Why, she’s only a girl! She looks abont 
sixteen.” 

* She is more than that,” returnel Allan, 
civilly. 

‘ 4 > came she ever to let you away from 
er ” 

‘Thad tocome; it could not be helped,” 
with a sigh. 

Miss Bevan, who at first had had visions of 
dropping the picture into the heart of the 
flames, was melted by the lovely, guileless face 
in her hand—a face so young and yet so sad, 
it seemed to her, and glancing up she saw @ 
yet sadder face bent on the fire—the face of 
this girl’s husband ; and se herself, who had 
come, as it were, to eurse, went away blessing, 
in her own fashion, this unfortunate young 
couple—so young, so-handsoms, and separated 
for life ! 

This girl in the picture was a lady, was of a 
different type to her buxom Alice, might be a 
countess by her looks, but there was some- 
thing in her expression that drew her towards 
her irresistibly—a kind of watching, waiting 
look 


Aye, she might watch and she might wait 
for years and years, bat it was not likely that 
she would ever set eyes on him for whom she 
was looking. 

Miss Bevan raised herself up at last, and 
handed back the locket, saying, — 

“ Well, Loan’t help being sorry for you and 
her, I'll tell Alice, and we will think no more 
about it. It’s not likely yon’d have room for 
another in your mind beside her,” pointing to 
the treasure in his hand; ‘‘and now I'll be 

Over the scene, when she reached her own 
cabin, and related the history of the locket to 
her sister, we drop a veil, and for many days 
and many Sundays Allan gave the abode of 
the Misses Bevan, as the sailors remarked, “a 
wide berth,” though»he helped as assiduously 
as ever to kill gannets, gather moss, and eggs, 
and seaweed for their benefit, and it was 





generally believed by the circle on the island 
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that the young woman with the black hair 
and big eyes was rather touched in the top 
storey, “ wanted some rigging,” and so she 
did, and this was partly the secret of her ex- 
traordinary and persistent infatuation for 
Allan. 

The winter came on, and the whole island 
was buried in snow. The hardships of the 
-gurvivors of the * Carmina” wereawful, Only 
for their forethought in saving some junk and 
biscuits for this contingency they must have 
‘starved. 

There they lived week after week, scarcely 
stirring from their smoky little cabins, shiver- 
ing and crouching over their handful of fire, 
and scarcely having the energy to keep them- 
selves alive. 

Only that the tea and tobacco still held out 
‘they would have wished themselves dead 
twenty times a day ; as it was, they were now 
several long months side by side under the 
rock in the hollow. 


OHAPTER Ix, 


E1curzen months more had passed, and still 
the wretched survivors of the “‘ Carmina ”’ were 
living—if living it could be called—on the 
island. The provisions of all kinds had long 
given out, a few bottles of rum, buried under 
** Black Jack’s ” castle, and only used in time 
of illness, was all that remained. Gannets 
rwere the staple food, and very bad and rancid 
aad fishy they were! But starving people 
must not be particular. Gannet skins were 
used for fuel after the oil had been pressed out 
-of them, so that this bird afforded meat, and 
light, and fire. 

It was feared that, ere long, even gannets 
would be scarce, if they did not altogether 
cease—an island that had been so fatal to tens 
-of thousands of their breed; and if this came 
to pass, our shipwrecked people would find 
tk emselves and death at last facetoface. One 
of their number after another he had stolen 
away—little Johnny, who had lingered through 
two terrible winters, and then died saying his 
prayers in Allan’s arms, and Allan had felt his 
death acutely. One of the women was dead, 
and now the Bevans had their hut to them- 
selves, and only twenty survived of the original 
party, who had reached the reef more than two 
years previously. 

There had been passing sails, and, oh! what 
hopes hung upon them, what strained eyes, 
what agonised hearts, had watched them fading 
out of sight ! 

“You see,’ as Black Jack remarked, ‘‘ we 
are right blown away here out of the track of 
ships, and our only chance is a whaler looking 
for water; and this bit of rock, with no land- 
ing, ain’t a likely =. Howsomever, I feel 
as if we should be found yet!” 

‘* Yes, our bones!” said Miss Bevan, hysteri- 
ally, 

Miss Bevan, whom hardships, cold, and pri- 
vation had altered into an old hag, and her 
‘sister Alice, who was more wild and eccentric 
every day of her life, looked more like a mad 
woman than anything else. Indeed, these 
years had told on them all, including Allan, 
who was one of the toughest and hardiest of 
the whole party. He was thin and weather- 
beaten, and hopeless-looking now, and his 
‘hair on his temples was sprinkled with grey, 
and yet he was not twenty-eight years of age ! 

Black Jack’s prediction came true at last, A 

boat, belonging to a whaling ship came ashore, 
looking for water early one morning, almost 
—— the oe ener y were astir. 

up g ad passed them ; supposin 
the eslhors had filled their casks, and ‘calmiy 
rowed away—but, no—they were much sur- 
prised to see a troop of wild, famished-lookin 
people, flocking down to them with outatretch 
arms, and cries of delight. In a few moments 
they bad heard the whole story, related 
jaconically by ‘‘ Black Jack,” and had ejaculated 
repeatedly and bleseed their stars over and 
over sgain, had commiserated their miserable 
coontrymen ; aud, rowing back to. their ship, 





landed their captain among these starving 
castaways. 

The ship was asmallone, a whaler, who had 
had “ no luck’’ so far, and their own provisions 
were scanty enough. However, he would take 
off ten, and they might draw lots, and he would 
leave some biscuit and a little salt pork with 
the others, and tell the first ship he met of 
2am He could not say fairer than 
that 

And so all gladly agreed, and the great 
business of drawing lots was arranged and con- 
ducted by the captain and BlackJack. Twenty 
pieces of paper, with the numbers, were 

in the captain’s hat, and everyone took their 
chance alike. 

Miss Bevan drew a number, so did Allan, but 
both Alice and Black Jack drew blanks, and 
Alice cast herself down on the beach in a 
frenzy, and exclaimed that she would kill her- 
self if they did not take her! But the captain 
could make no exception; if he took her he 
must take all. Would anyone be her substi- 
tute? Would anyone give her his place ? 

Yes. After a terrible battle with himself, in 
the midst of a dead silence, oame for- 
ward and tendered his number for her. 

“* He could better wait than she could,” he 
told himself, decidedly. “She would lose all the 
few senses she had left if she stood on the 
beach and saw the boat go off without her.” 
And he calmly took her pl and saw the 
whale boat carry away ten of companions, 
nanting ine two ee ~ younger of ae 
was laughing an ysterically ; 
would it be iS ioved, aheatin the flurry and jo 
of departure, neither of them had either sai 
one word of thanks, or even bade him farewell! 
Truly, in his case, “ virtue must be its own 
reward.”’ And as he stood on the highest 
point of the island, and watched the sails of the 
whaler out of sight, I am not very sure that 
he found ita very satisfying consolation, 

But their relief wascoming! Intwo month3’ 
time Black Jack, Allan, an t men, were 
taken off that hatefal rock in their turn, and 
brought, as it were, back from the dead once 
more, They were transferred on board a 
steamer bound for Singapore, and there eventu- 
ally landed. 

Allan found himself in the Straits Settle- 
ments without a friend, with a few sovereigns 
in his pocket, and in rags; and, more than 
that, a fever, the result of exposure and hard- 
ship, seized upon his iron frame at last, and 
kept him in the hospital at Singapore from the 
day he landed for fully three months. He was 
raving and delirious most of the time, and was 
nearer leaving bis bones in the Straita than he 
had ever been in that far away desolate island. 

He raved of Rosamond, of Johnny, of Black 
Jack, and of the gannets, and more than 
once his attendants believed that they had to 


might refit his wardrobe and set himself up 
for a fresh start in life. 

But Allan was to have a start'in life of which 
he never dreamt, and which seemed to him in- 
credible ! 

When he went and made himself known to 
his solicitors, at first they, like the firm he had 
just left, failed to recognise him; but, after a 
while, his tale brought conviction to their 
minds, and they hurried him into an inner 
sanctum, and made him repeat once more all 
his wonderful adventures, 

When they had cross-examined him to his 
heart’s content, the senior partner said,— 

“TI may call this not only extraordinary, but 
providential. Do you know that we were 
about to advertise in all the colonial pa: for 
you, as you are now the owner of a title and 
estate?” 

“Then my cousin Robert is dead?” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

“Yes. Leaving no family, unmarried. His 
brother was killed two years ago in a steam- 
boat explosion in America. d now you, 
who are of the younger generation, come for- 
ward and take the title and property as Lord 


Kingsford. 
oo my cousin Averil? What becomes of 
+ ? ” 

‘*Oh, he is only related, as you are aware, to 
the ‘ord family by the female line,” im- 
pressively. ‘His mother and your father 
were cousins, you know. He is abroad, I 
imagine, leading his usual gay life; but I did 
hear a rumour he was going to be married, 
and I hope it is trne, and that he will settle 
down into a steady, domestic character one of 
pn nto ay | nag ay on og 
consi remar’ appearance, 
although only second cousins.” 

How strange it sounded—your lordship— 
thought Alan, and Rosamond, whenever he 


found her, would be Lady Kingsford ! 
Dame Fortune was to smile on them 
apparently, after all. He could hardly realise 


this great access of prosperity—no more sur- 
veying, no more trips to Australia, no more 
hard work, 

He had known that he was in the line of 
direct succession to this estate in a remote 
degree, but never dwelt on the matter, believ- 
ing very sincerely that it was never likely to 
affect him inanyform, And now here he was 
a lord, with a fine estate, with plenty of money 
in the funds (and, of course, as a consequence, 
plenty of friends), but what would it all avail 

without Rosamond ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Havine established his personal identity, the 
next thing Allan set about was to find his wife. 
Without waiting to have his beard trimmed, 


deal with a bona fide madman, But he re-| to assume his new clothes, he into a 
covered, and in time tottered down to the | hansom, and drove off to the last p he had 
wharf, and took a steerage home in one | had a letter from—Rochester-gardens, Hyde 
of the Chinese liners, landing in London Docks | P 


nearly four years since the day he had steamed 
out of Southampton Water in the P. and O. 
steamer “ Carthage.” 

The voyage home had set him up, and he 
was almost quite himself again in health, but 
greatly changed in appearance, as he made a 
call upon his old employers, and told them his 
extraordinary tale, 

At first they failed to recognise him, but 
soon his knowledge of their affairs, and various 
plans he referred to with which he had had to 
do, convinced them that this was the very Allan 
Gordon they had sent to Melbourne, nearly 
four years previously. 

The “Carmina” was lost, and the insurance 
paid up by the underwriters ages ago, and here 
was one of the aes drowned passengers 
arriving back to life, as it were, after a lapse 
of years. It was extraordinary! It was like a 
story, it was romantic ! 

They were really very glad to see their smart, 
clever young friend back again, and told him 
80, with some hand- ,and placed 
fifty pounds to his credit, in order that he 





ark, 

Boldly he rang, and boldly he knocked at 
the door, which summons was responded to 
by a spruce footman, who glan with @ 
haughty, supercilious air at this ‘‘ queer-look- 
ing party,” as he mentally termed him—a tall 
man, in loose, baggy, grey clothes (bought a 
bargain at Singapore), a long beard, long hair, 
and a soft, /butuncivilised- looking, black felt hat. 
Some loafer, of course. 

In answer to Allan’s = y queries he replied, 
in the most distant and disd manner, 
with the door in his hand, that “them Brands 
had left this ’ouse more than two years ago, 
and he did not believe they were in London 
now; but he might lookin the directory at his 
club,”—this was by way of sarcasm, but passed 
unnoticed by Allan, who anxiously implored 
the proud footman to inquire from his master, 
and to try and find out where they had been 
heard of ‘ 

In raly the master sent down a message to 
say that knew nothing whatever of the 
~— in question, having bought the lease of 
the house more than two years previously ; and 
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Allan slowly descended the steps, completely 
discomfited. 

The next thing to do was to borrow and 
search a directory, and he studied all the 
pages of B— with minute attention, They— 
his Brands—were evidently not in London; 
he would try Drydd, and as it was too late to 
start that evening, the rest of the day he 
devoted to a long visit to a barber’s and another 
to his tailor’s ; and when he left London next 
afternoon from Victoria no one would have 
recognised him for the loafer, the half foreign- 
looking, hairy man of the previous day. 

In the first place, his hair was cut as short 
as a cavalryman’s, his beard removed alto- 
gether, leaving merely a heavy dark moustache 
on his upper lip. This latter operation made 
the most remarkable difference in his appear- 
ance. for he had always worn a short-pointed 
beard in old days at Drydd, and the removal 
of it altered the expression of his face in an 
extraordinary manner. The lower jaw and chin 
were fall of a certain character of their own; 
this square, well-chiselled chin and well- 
shaped jaw and lower lip were new revela- 
f.ons ; and Rosamond herself would have been 
puzzled to recognise him had be had -himself 
thus shaved unexpectedly in old days ; and now, 
= four years,it would be impossible to know 

m 


He was so much altered. All the youth 
had been killed in him during those terrible 
yous on the islands, and ‘he might well pass 
or a man of six or seven years his senior; 
that, besides this, the hair on his temples was 
quite grey, and his skin dark and sunburnt, 
and there was a gravity about his expression 
that in itself made a wonderful alteration in 
the appearance of the once blithe and ever- 
smiling Allan Gordon, 

Truefitt’s people viewed the change in their 
client with wonder and amazement, This 
colonial - looking man developed into type 
familiar to them in town, the dark, well- 
chiselled face of a member of the gilded youth 
—the Household Troops, And Allan improved 
‘himself still further by a visit to Savile-row ; 
and the following day he turned out in a most 
fashionable, well-fitting, well-made suit of 
slight mourning, top-coat, umbrella, port- 
amanteau, and all complete, and started with 
his mind in a regular whirl, for Drydd, in- 
tending to take the position by storm, and 
introduce himself as a long-lost, shipwrecked 
passenger, a peer of the realm, and ‘ Roga- 
mond’s husband.’ 

His fellow-passengers home would not have 
recognised him for a second in the handsome, 
well-dressed, dietinguished-looking man who 
took his seat in the express for the rearest 
station to Drydd, and made a transparent pre- 
tence of reading a society paper, whilst all the 
time he was counting the very minutes, the 
telegraph posts, the seconds till he would see 

amond, 

He lost no time in driving at once to the old 
sleepy hollow, driving right up to the front 
gates with all speed. They were locked, they 
were rusty, they had not been opened for years 
by all appearances. Vainly he shook them, 


he es his gloves covered with rust for his’ 


The house was shut up, the blinds down, the 
shutters closed ; it looked like an abode of the 
dead. There was no admittance evidently— 
business or no business ; and Allan now turned 
his steps towards the old Rectory. Mr. Cameron 
was away, would not be back for ten days, 
was his vinegar faced housekeeper’s answer to 
Allan’s query, and the family at the Manor 
House had not been here for years—four years 

Where were they now, could she tell 
him?” he asked, anxiously, 

“Deed, no; it was more than anyone could 
say. The last she had heard of them was 
about a year ago, and Miss Rosamond was 
about to be married to some foreigner, and 
make a great match ; and it’s washing day, 
sir, if you'll excuse me!” holding the door in 
ber wriukled,seapy hand. ‘‘ And Mr. Cameron 
is not at home.”’ 

This was a broad hint with a Vengeance; 





there was no mistake about it; but still he 
lingered on the steps asa drowning man clings 
to a straw. 

“ Are you sure you heard that Miss Rosa- 
mond was going to be married?” he asked, 
with trembling lips. 

‘* Quite sure, quite sure,” impatiently ; *‘ she 
must be married this year or more. The won- 
der is she was not married long before, men 
is that foolish about a pretty face !’’ 

And here Mrs. Spring, being an old maid 
herself, was heard to mutter that she had ‘‘no 
time for gossiping,” and being no respecter of 
persons, gentle or simple, went in and did not 
forget to bang the hall door loudly alter her. 

” 


“Rosamond married! It was impossible— 
he would not believe it,” he said to himself, in 
a low voice, as he walked away. 

It was not the least likely. That old harri- 
dan knew no better, and still spoke of her as 
‘‘Miss Dane.” Evidently their marriage was 
still a secret ; yes, the old cockatrice on the 
steps little knew that she was speaking to 
Rosamond’s husband. He made his way to 
the George Hotel, ordered a room for the night 
and dinner, and set out to stroll over the 
Marshes in the interim, and to try tocompose 
his mind. 

He would wait for Mr. Cameron, and see 
what he had to say for himself. Surely be 
knew the whereabouts of the Brand family? 
or could put him on the trail. 

He had changed, everything seemingly had 
changed except Drydd. There were apparently 
the identical — — in doorways; the 
same cocks and hens, and dogs promenading 
the narrow old High-street, and the Marshes 
were just as he had last seen them. He might 
have fancied he had been absent one night 
only, and that his years of bardship and his 
terrible experience on ‘‘Crampton’s Reef ” was 
nothing but a bad dream. 

Where was Rosamond? that was the ques- 
tion. He must and would find her, acd never 
rest till then. But four years, he told himself 
as he stood watching a gorgeous crimson sun 
setting beyond the Marshes and over the sea, 
four years without a word or sign is a long 
time to test the constancy and confidence of a 
girl of eighteen ; and she, as she had often 
warned him, had no will of ber own. 

He now remembered what he had then 
laughed at, with a shudder. Who could tell 
what her mother would force her to do, and 
how she would succumb? Still, she could 
searcely forget him so soon. Though four 
years had seemed four centuries to bim, prob- 
ably to her they had passed with inconceivable 
rapidity. Perhaps she had forgotten him! 
Women were fickle, women were notoriously 
inconstant—women were strange ! 

Ashe passed through a long, shady lane, 
paved with queer, round cobble stones, en 
route home, he saw a scene that amused him 
not a little, though a smile was the last thing he 
would have expected from himself. 

It was a shabby-looking little boy, of say 
four years or less, big and stordy, with fine, 
open forehead, dark eyes, and dark hair, de- 
fending himself with a broken branch against 
a dog, a sort of light brown mongrel, who kept 
making playful sallies at bis little bare legs. 

The child stood in a corner between a gate 
- and a bank, and was thoroughly in earnest ; 

ut the dog was in fun and barked, and tore 
up the ground with his hind legs, and ran 
gleeful circles, whilst the child, with tightly- 
pressed lips, and look of resolution, tempered 
with fright—but no tears—kept the animal at 
bay by brandishing the branch in all directions, 
and shouting courageously. 

‘* What a plucky little chap!” was Allan’s 
first aes “and what a pretty boy!” his 
seco 


nd. 
In spite of his shabby, patched frock, and 
bare arms and legs, he looked uncommonly 
well with his bright eyes, bright cheeks, and 
curly brown hair. 
“Hullo, you sir!” cried Allan, “ what's the 
matter?'’ pushing the dog awav with his 
arm, ‘ What’s all this about, eh?” 





“ Toddy woa’t let me go beme.” replied 
child, without the smaliest shyness, “ani 
Mother Nan ’ll beat me.’’ 

Here his under lip quivered, and his eyes 
suddenly filled with two big tears. 

“Never mind Toddy,” returned Allan, 
firmly, ‘‘you come along with me, and I'll 
take care of you. Where does Mother Nan 
live? Toddy is a foolish dog.” 

‘*In there,” pointing a small brown finger 
to the village. . 

‘Is she your mother?” inquired Allan of 
the boy, who was trotting along beside him, 
hand in hand, quite contentedly, whilst Toddy 
scampered in front. 

“T don’t know,” rejoined the child, glancing 
up at him inquiringly. 

There was something in the look and the 
shape of the little fece turned up to his that 
gave Allan a start. This was no common vil- 
lage child. His parents or parent belonged to 
gentlefolk—some story, some sad, sinfal story, 
was probably connected with his birth, and he, 
poor little chap, had been ‘‘ farmed ont,’’ as it 
was called, in hopes that he would not trouble 
the world long. 

Yes, the more Allan Icoked at the little 
figare trotting along baref oted beside him 
the more convinced that he had made a 
good shot he became. 

“And what were you doing out by}your- 
self?” he asked. 

“I came with Poppy Deedes to gather wood 
for Mother Nan. If I don’t bring wood she’s 
angry. Look, see!” pushing up one pretty 
little bare shoulder out of his frock, and 
thereby displaying two or three recent red 
weals across the soft, fair skin. 

Allan felt the blood fly to his face, He felt 
that he could thrash ‘‘ Mother Nan” with - 
his own hands, but he only said, quite in an 
everyday tene of voice,— 

“ T hope you are not a bad boy, eh?” 

‘*T don’t know. Mother Nan says I am,” 
with an air of frank dejection. ‘ Here she 
is,” clinging now very tightly indeed to 
Allan’s hand, as a big-faced, weather-beaten 
woman, in a blue cotton dress and little 
knitted shawl came suddenly round the 
corner, exclaiming, — 

“ Poppy Poppy—Tommy ! 
that little limb now?” 

Seeing bim under the escort of a gentleman 
she changed her air and tone entirely, and 
said, with an affectation of good nature,— 

‘¢ Well, to be sure! don’t let him be bother- 
ing you, sir. Come here now, your supper’s 
ready.” 

‘No trouble at all,” rejoined Allan. ‘‘ We 
struck up an acquaintance in the lane 
yonder. He was in a little difficulty with a 
dog. What's the little chap’s name?” 

“Tommy,” returned Mother Nan, promptly, 
and with a significant nod of her head. “It’s 
about all the name he has any right to. No 
father or mother—you understand,” she con- 
tinued, impressively, whilst little Tommy, 
still clutching the stranger’s hand in his 
little brown fingers, gazed up in her face 
with eager, questioning eyes, as if he was 
trying to understand what she meant. 

“ Ah, iod-ed!"’ returned Allan, awkwardly, 
not exactly knowing wkat tosay. “I'm fond 
of children. Suppose you let him come and 
dine with me to-night at The George.7 I want 
somebody to keep me company,” 

“ Lawk-a mercy me!” exclaimed Mother 
Nan. ‘* Why it’s gone seven o’clock now, and 
it’s his bedtime. However”—with would-be 
sprightliness and with visions <f probable 
half-crowos from this handsome young gentle- 
man, who had taken such a queer notion into 
his head, she added, tolerantly, “ ’Tisn’t 
every day ycu are asked to dine with a friend 
at The George, is it? I'll jast take you home 
and wash your face and hands—Heaven 
knows they want it.” 

So saying, she seized the relactant Tommy 
by the hand and hurried him away; and Allan, 
being row opposite the inv, walked in and 
ordered ano‘her place to be Jaid, with, if pos- 
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sible, @ high chair, and a large bowl of bread 
and milk, and some sort of padding, 

The young woman in the bar gaped, as well 
she might, when she heard these extraordinary 
orders, and stared still harder when, ten 
minutes later, she saw & shabby little child, 
Mother Nan’s brat, seated at table, evidently 
perfectly at homes with the new arrival; and 
they were talking away to each other, as she 
remarked, as if they had known each other for 
years, or as if this stranger were the father of 
a whole brood of children himself, and well 
accustonied to study all their customs and 


tastes, 
(To be continued.) 








YOUNG AND 8O FAIR. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
PLOTS AND PLANS, 


SWAYED by astronger will than her own, Sibel 
Fitzgerald came downstairs ; butshe did not 
venture. to the closed door, beyond which 
Dudley. Wentworth was lying. His father 
stayed with him all the afternoon; but Hugh 
went in and out, and finally settled down to 
write letters, When he had finished he got up 
with a sense of satisfaction. One was add 
to the Earl of Windsor, the other te Cyrus 
Springfield, Esq., at his place of business in 
Mark-lane, 

Soon; by the help of these two men, he hoped 
to have.aelear case against Major Lushington, 
but until he had it in black and white he 
thoaght it best to hold his tongue and take no 
one into his confidence. 

The post brought a letter from General 
Forrester to Sibel, enclosing bank notes to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, which he hoped 
would be sufficient for her expenses, as he did 
not feel justified in making a larger advance. 
He stated that he had been induced to give his 
consent to her marriage by a regard for her 
happiness, which he supposed to be indissolubly 
connected with Major Lushi ; and as he 
considered that an absence of two-years was 
sufficient. to mark his disapproval of her former 
conduct, he would be happy to let the marriage 
take pete from under the roof of Coom 
Lodge!” 

**Oh, no!” said Sibel, involuntarily. 

“‘ What's the matter?” asked Hugh, looking 
up. 
“The General wants me to be married from 
Coombe Lodge !” 

** IT should like to see my ancle allowing it !” 

“But I suppose it would be better,” resting 
her head wearily on her hand. 

“ Ask him, and you willsee. I wonder where 
Windsor is likely to be? Shooting somebod 
else’s pertridges, I suppose, as he is lettin his 

one, By-the-by, I saw his mother’s 
hori in Thornfield yesterday; so she is 
ack. 


« I-would give anything to wee her!” 

“Let us go over there to-morrow, whilst 
anéle takes care of Dudley. What do you want 
to see her for? Anything particular?” 

“Only to give me some advice about my 
troussean,” her head drooping. “TI have no 
one to help mé—no one to give me a word of 
counsel.” 

* Unfortunate that I can’t be a woman for 
once,” with a smile, ‘but remember, whatever 
you dé, don’t have anything marked !”” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Té'would be awkward afterwards to have to 
pick out an L,” biting the top of his pen. 

“ 1 don’t think it’s worth while to talk of the 
tinie when'I shall be a widow!” with sudden 
colduess. ‘*I am sure I hope I shall go first 1” 

**T was not talking of that, or thinking of it 
for ‘= moment; but—but there might be a 
wedding with a change of bridegtooms.”” 

*Fiagh; ‘never sty that again !” atvindignant 
blash rising im her cheeks. 

“ Déu't be angry. Whatever I’ do, you 
knéiv I Want you to be happy.” 








‘* You want everyone else to be except your- 
self, Oh! why can't you be? I should beso 
intensely glad.” 

“Cat yourself into two, and then I might.” 

« But Rose is so sweet, and so pretty.” 

“Rose is sweet, but you are sweeter, Rose 
is pretty, but you-—” he broke offand came 
towards her, his eyes plowing. “You! I can’t 
say what you are; I can only feel, Don’t 
think I am thoroughly down inthe mouth. I 
was cut up at first—quite done for; and then it 
came across me what a selfish brate I was. I 
wasn’t half worthy of you. I should never 
eet sence ate Ae cpa could ‘have 
been worse than that,” his voice sinking. 

‘*But one day, when fou are a little dlder, I 


“Don't h about it!” he interrupted 
hastily, ‘I shell never live to be old, or even 
middle-aged. Let me do some for you and 


Dudley, that ie all I ask for.’ Then he left the 
room abruptly, and Lord Wentworth came in 
asking for tea. 

He sat — in ~ oy te —— very 

ve; and Sibel felt lixe a naughty ¢ 
My dear, you ought to have told me" 
“But I was so afraid, Ithought it would 
» 

**Nothing could worry me so much as{the 
fact that you, living here under my care, should 
hesitate to speak to me on a mattér of the most 
vital importanve, because you were afraid of 
giving me a headache,” with quiet contempt. 


“Sibel, you havegrieved me more than Ican tell 
you; however, I have no control over and 
all 1 can do now is, to see that are 
as 88 as they can be.” 
**Oh, don't say that,” the tears 
down her cheeks. ‘ There is'nobody ‘to con- 


trol me but yourself. Tell nre what todo, and Pll 


fo it. 

“ What, shut the door after the mare is 
stolen?” with a smile half sad, and half amused. 
‘* Yesterday my advice might have been of some 
service ; to-day I shall not give it, beeduce it is 
too late. But I ptace my house, as far as I can, 
at your disposal, and you must ask what friends 

‘ou like.” 
! Sibel brought him her uncle's letter and laid 
it on his knee, He read it with heightened 
colour, and when he had finished it, said very 
quietly, — 

‘Would you allow me to put it into the 
fire? It would be a slight ‘gratification to my 
feelings.” 

He watched it crumbling to pieces amongst 
the burning logs ;with such an expression on 
his face as Sibel had never sven there before. 
“Don’t tell me that man isa gentleman, for I 
can never believe it, Oh, my poor child }” 
putting his arm round her, and resting his white 
hair on her soft brown curls; “if you had 
belonged to me from the fitss what misery 
tight have been spared !”’ 

Phe next day Sibel and Hugh rode over to 
the Court, and wete fortunate, enough to find 
Lady Windsor at home, At first she was dis- 
posed to be huffy about Sibel’s marriage, but 
when she found that the poor girl was without 
a single woman friend to advise her, her kind 
heart relented, and she offered to undettake the 
ordering of the trousseau. 

It was agreed that she should take Sibel up 
fo town the very next morting, to her own 
particular dressmaker; and she looked forward 
with delight to secing her pretty figare set off 
by a priate garments, 

** He ought to havesent you five hundred at 
least—the stingy old screw ! as Windsor would 
call him—but never niind, we will do oar best, 
and be as economicalas we can. I dare say 
you have plenty of old lace, which will set off 
a modern dress toperfection. Ah, my poor boy !” 
Sibel blushed ; “what are weto do'about ? 
It is just the time when he is coming home 
with a large patty for the pleasant shooting. 
I suppose you will ‘have to ask him; but he 
will feel very bad. Send as that rosebud of a 
cousin to console him, and- that long-legged 
brother. You will be glad to berid of some of 
wa} and we cah take im as many as you 

ike. 
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‘« Dake the General and his wife off my uncle's 
hands, and = echo een a debt of 
itude,” sai earnestly, 
ony. y well,” with a smile; ‘‘ and how about 
Ow ? ” 
P ““My post is at home, I couldn't leave it. 
Do think a letter addressed to the club is 
likely to find your son?” 

“In course of time, I believe he has them 
forwarded in weekly packets, so that you had 
better put ‘Immediate’ on the cover if you 
want an answer directly. Now do tell me how 
is the invalid hero?” 

‘*Not so well,” said Hugh; Sibel having 
rebreated towards the conservatory. ‘‘ Dr. 
Seymour says he has had a narrow shave of 
brain fever, and he must he kept as quiet as 
possible.” 

“Brain fever! That i serious. All this 
fass about the wedding will be very bad for 
him, 


d smiled, as if at some private 
t, 


*s Tt is to be very quiet for many reasons.” 
“Do you think she loves him?” in a 
“ She intends to marry him,” very gravely. 
“T never thought that it would come to 
My boy vowed that he would prevent it.” 
“ T wish him good luck.” 
“(If he prevented it he would go in and win,” 
looking at’ him very earnestly. 
‘*Or take an even chance with the rest. Lady 
Windsor, I promise you one thing.” 


on the 

* You really. mean it? Then I had better 
not hurry too much with the trousseau.”’ 

“It will be ready for another time,” all the 
excitement dying out of his face. 

She laid her thin, aristocratic hand on his coat: 
sleeve, and smiled up into his earnest eyes. 

‘Perhaps her name, after all, will be Mac-. 


He started as ere 

“ Never! Iu notone quatter good enough |” 

‘TL only wish that I had still one unmarried 

daughter, that I might have a chance of calling 
my son.” 

“ You ave tod good!” ashe stooped to kiss: 
her hand. 

Then Sibel came back from the conservatory, 
and remarked that they should be late for 
luncheon if they did not start at once, 

Lady Windsor stood atthe top of the broad 

of steps to watch them as they rode 

y down the Park; the sunlight shining ow 
ibel’s bright hair aud burnishing it almost to 
gold ; whilst Hugh turned round with his foreign: 


Only | grace and waved his hat to her from the dis 


tance. 

Just ia the same way his father had looked 
back as he rode away from the Court, and the 
next time she saw him he'was lyingcold and still, 
with the smile that had stolen the heart from 
her breast stamped for ever om his lips by the 
hand of death. Pray Heaven there was a better 
fate in store for his son | 

No answer came from Mr. Springfield ; but 
Lord Windsor telegraphed to say that he had 
wired meet mn a aorar chy Fay temey verald, 
— e married M tz; 
or else he would feel justified iu getting all the 
information he ¢ould from another source, 

This he did, not. because that he had any hope 
of Lushington's confessing, but in order to save 
himself from the accusation of playing him’ # 
a re behind ‘his back. ne 

jor Lushington telegraphed kk to 
that he wondered what eb doww Windsor Prd 
driving at. His flirtations were*things of the 
and could in ho way affect bis marriage. 

6 was good enough ‘to add his opinion of thw 
Earl's interference, whith he summred up as “a 
confounded impertinence |” 

“Now then, ge it, Macdonald. Springfield's 
your man. I'm in the dark ; know there's sontes 


thing'shady, but he’s sifted the matter to the 
bottom, Prime fun for him. Catch him by the 
scruff of his neck, bring him down to the 
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Chestnuts, shut him up im a room with old 
Wentworth, and I bet you three to one im ponies 
that Lushington’s kicked out of the honse by 
the whole lotof you. Thon, coast clear, I goin, 
win straight off, have you for best man, church 
bells, and there’s an ead of it !-- Yours, 


“+ WENDSOR, 
‘' P.S,—Look sharp.” 

‘S@pringfield’s away. I'm after him like a 
shot. They don’t know where he’s gone—fancy 
t. I leave everything in your hands, with 
Forrester to help. Mind the wedding must 
be stopped till Icome back. Write to me at 
Shepherd's Hotel, Alexandria ; and mind, nob a 
word to anyone. Watch over her for Heaven’s 

sake.—Yours, * Huan Macponaip.” 


A bulkier epistle was sent to Phil, and then, 
to the surprise of everyone at the Chestnuts, 
Hugh announced that he was going abroad 
for a short time, ' 

“I daresay it will do you good,” said Lord 
Wentworth, thoughtfully, “for you've been 
looking terribly washed out. But couldn’t you 
put it off till after the wedding, when Dudley 
can spare you better?” i 

“No; you will want.me then, when Sibel’s 

one.” 
: ‘Then you won't be with us on the ,thir- 
teenth ?” 

‘¢That I shall, if 1 die for it! Mind, ghe is 
not te be mazried without. me to look on,” with 
great earnestness. 

“ Poor boy!” soliloquised Lord Wentworth, 
“the preparations are driyipg him mad; but he 
insists upon being here to the last, lest his 
absence srouldgive her pain: Unselfish to the 





core! Would to,Heaven I could make him 
happy!” 
CHAPTER XLYVII. 


‘*HE MUST GIVE you up!” 


THREE weeks to the wedding—only three 
weeks—and at the end she would be Sibel 
Lushington, and every hope of happiness would 
be given up with her name of Fitzgerald. 
Fortunately at this miserable psriod of her 
existence, our little heroine had not much time 
for thought, or else she must have broken dewn. 
Presents kept pouring in from all sides, and 
had to be acknowledged in pretty little notes of 
the sterotyped pattern. till shagrew so sick of 
writing them that Hugh proposed that she 
should have a printed formula fitted for all 
occasions :— 

**So many thanks—quite too lovely—shall 
value it more than any other. Ever sokind to 
think of yours gratefully. 

“ Srpen Firzgerarp.” 


He was going off by the afternoon train, and 
came into the library to bid ees e. She 
put both hands in his, and looked fondly up in- 
to his handsome face. ‘‘Mind you take it 
easily; and stop.a long time wherever you find 
it pleasant. I wish somebody were going with 
you to take care of you.” 


“1 daresay I shall pick up a companion. 
Remember, I leave Dudley pay ur charge,” 
looking at her fixedly. “I id not go away 


unless. I knew that you were here to look after 
the poor old fellow instead of me. Promise me 
that you will.” 

* Bat-sI don’t know,” she hesitated, whilst 
a crimson blush dyed her checks like a sunset. 

‘‘ Promise, or I shall have no peace. Sibel 
you uever were selfish before! ” 

“ Will he want me?” 
Prim — ; ater and I said you 

ooming 0 him directly I had gone, 

Cool of me, wasn't it?” sit 

py You always were cool,” with a smile. 

And I am going to be cooler still. Do you 
remember how I told you that I hoped to do 
some good for you and Dudley before I died, 
lam trying to do it now. If I never come 
pen you will think of that—you will know I 

ied. 


yea ten ry are coming back before—you said 











‘Yes, I'am coming back if I can ; be sure’of 


that. Hawe.you any belief in presentiments?” 

‘* Somutimes,” she,aaid, vaguely. 

‘* Would you. ever.act upon'them? Now, for 
instance, supposing I were quite well, and yet 
had a feeling that the end was not far off,’’—his 
voice vibrating with intense emotion—‘‘ would 
you let me have what you promised to give me, 
before I died 2” 

“Oh, Hugh, you shan't go!” taking hold of 
his coat in a. sudden panic. 

He put. his arm gently round her, and drew 
her to his heart. ‘*It wouldn’t be sad for me, 
dear, if I left you both happy behind.” 

“T couldn't. be happy without you,” and she 
began to sob. . 

“ There! don't cry,,I can’t bear it! Dudley 
could make you happy, if the rest of the world 
were gone. It is to give him to you that 1 am 
going. Oh! darling, you shall never cry again, 
but sing for joy the whole day lang. Good-bye ! 
Kiss me, dear—I shall never ask for another,’”’ in 
& low voice. 

She put her arms round his neck and clung to 
ye a Win ed, his fa Th 

A quiver of pain passed, over his face. en 
he stooped his head quickly, and prossed his 
eager lips to hers--one long, clinging kiss, whilst 
the surging passions in his boyish heart were 
mastered, and every personal hope renounced, 
Then he ynwound her clinging arms, and placing 
her gently in a chair, and kneeling dowa before 
ion Genet her small cold hands, 

* Look at me, dearest, once before I go.” 

She raised her lashes and their eyes met; 
in hers was a wild regret at the sorrow of part- 
pg his a beautiful smile as of a martyr of 
old, when earthly longing’s were conquered, and 
pain and suffering . 

Then he rose and went out of the room with 
a resolute ston, and she sprang up to stop him, 
just to see the dog-cart whirling him away. to 
the station. 

Weighed down by a terrible fear, Sibel sat 
for some. time perfectly still, with an 
intense longing in her heart to go after Hugh 
and bring him back by force. She had been so 
stupefied—andiscarcely‘said a word, when, if she 

only implored him to stay, no doubt he 
would have given up this hateful journey—as ho 
was always ready tosurrender his own pleasure 
for that of others, Then his words came back 
to her, although she had been too mu:h en. 

ed with her concern for him ta pey much 
Reed to them when Say vee said. What had 
he meant by saying that he was going to do 
good to her—and Dudley? Their case was past 
prayiag for, and nothing could help them now, 
unless the steamer in which Major Lushing- 
ton was coming over to England chose to founder 
inthe Atlantic, 

Minton, Dudley Wentworth’s own man, 
knocked at the door, and said that his master sent 
his compliments ta Miss Fitzgerald, and, if she 
had nothing else te do, would she come and 
finish the book which Mr. Macdonald had 
begun, 

Surprised and confused, she said she would 
come at once, and ran upstairs to bathe her eyes 
and smooth her hair in a flutter. If this was a 
proof of Hugh’s thoughtfulness she would much 
rather have withoutit. Surely it was her 
duty to keep out, of Dudley's way as much as 
she possible could, and yet the boy’s object 
seemed to be to throw them together, in spite 
of everything, 

She was terribly nervous as.she went into his 
room, but a$ the first sight of his face she for- 
got everything else, She had not seen him for 
a week, and the change consequent on his attack 
of fever gave her quite a shock. 

Lord Wentworth was sitting at the foot of the 
hed, but he rose as she came in and put a chair 
for her, with his usual courtesy, near the head. 
Dudley's eyes—looking large. enough to swallow 
all the rest of his: face—were fixed upon her 
with an earnest gaze, which troubled her so 
much that she:c acarcely falter out such a 
trivial civility as to hope he was better. 

“Thanks. I am getting on,” in a voice that 
sounded low and cavernous. “‘ My father thought 
you would not mind,” 

“Of course not! Is this the Look?” taking 





upa novel that was laid in masculine fashion, 
face downwards on the little table, nervously 
anxious to stop all conversation. 

When she began to read her voice was hoarse 
and tremulous, but as she went on the powerful 
writing drew her out of herself, and she forgot 
her own sufferings in those of the heroine. 

Lord Wentworth dropped asleep as usual. 
Miaton looked in to see if his services were 
required, and to pour out the dose of medicine 
at the prescribed hour; but Sibel continued to 
read, encouraged by the constant attention of 
the invalid, until it was time to dress for 


As she stood before her looking-glass fastening 
her necklace round her white throat, it seemed 
to her impossible that her second meeting with 
Dudley Weatworth had come and gone with 
so little excitement. There could be no 
danger for either whilst he lay there, helpless 
asa log, with scarcely the power to interest 
himself in anything around him. Evidently he 
had reached that stage where resignation is 
possible, because the will has lost the power to 
rebel. 

Day after day she sat with him for a longer 
or shorter period, in spite of the multifarious 
calls on her time, thrusting all her most pressing 
business on the most inconvenient hours, in order 
to be ready to come to him whenever he wanted 
her. (Oh! Hugh, it is your doing; surely you 
will have a great deal to answer for!) Lord 
Wentworth was always there, and Minion or 
Landon came in and ont on various errands; 
whilst Sibel sat as quietly as an automaton at 
its appointed task. 

Time flew ; one week tripped on the heels of 
another, till only seven days were left between 
expectation and the curse of its reality ; still the 
girl read out in her low, sweet voice, with ont- 
ward composure, whilst her heart seemed ready 
to burst within her breast, 

Dudley’s calmness helped to keep her feelings 
under control; for she would have died of 
shame if she had betrayed herself when his 
quiet coldness kept up the barrier between them. 
But the trial was a severe one ; and there were 
times when she could have flung the book to the 
other end of the room, herself on her knees, and 
her arms round his neck, in defiance of either 
promises or proprieties. 
=‘ Colonel Spencer is in the drawing-room !” 

Lord Wentworth rose from his seat, and with 
a polite, ‘*Don’t wait for me, my dear,’ 
followed Manser out of the room. 

They were alone ! 

Sibel cleared her throat, and turned over the 
page, resolved to go on reading as if nothing 
had happened. A little hair-pain fell out of 
her curls on to the Indian rug which was thrown 
over the invalid, She stretched out her hand 
to pick it up, but before she could draw it back 
it was taken prisoner. ‘* My little Belle,” he 
said softly. ‘‘ You have been very good to 
me ” 


She sat still and trembled. 

‘*T didn’t want to worry you the other day,” 
speaking very‘slowly, and panting for breath. 

She did not dare to look at him, and the only 
wish she was conscious of, was that she might 
suddenly be stricken deaf with one ear. 

“T must just tell you this,” trying to raise 
his heavy head, ‘* When Lushington comes, 
send himtome. He must give you up!” 

She shcok her head, and {shyly but firmiy 
drew her hand away. When Lord Wentworth 
came back he noticed nothing, except that witty 
passages in the book lost some of their favour 
by being repeated in a doleful voice, 

On the Monday before the wedding Major 
Lushington arrived late in the evening—half- 
smothered in Canadian furs. He was looking 
thin and pale, but seemed to be in excellent 
spirits as he came into the library, the first 
snowflakes of the year shining on his long 
coat. 

He clasped Sibel’s hand in both his own, 
kissed her cheek rapturously, and then stepped 
back to have a good look at her. ’Pon my 
word! Ithought you wereas nice as you could 
be before I went away, but I believe you've 
improved, There's not a Canadian girl to come 
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uP to you—and they are considered pretty 
charming in their way. Thank goodness I’ve 
got you for a few moments to myself! but I 
suppose that odious boy, Macdonald, will be 
popping in upon us presently,” 

_ “No, he’s away from home,” and Sibel sub- 
sided into a chair, considering that she was less 
accessible there than on a sofa; but Major 
Lushington was not easily rebuffed. He took 
another chair, and drew it close to hers, running 
his arm along the back of it behind her head. 

**Thank the Lord for all his mercies!” he 
exclaimed joyfully. “Oh, my darling, you don’t 
know what it has been to me to be without you 
for all these years,” he added, after a pause, as 
his eyes dwelt lovingly on her small pale face. 
‘* To look at you, one might really believe that 
you had been pining; but that’s not likely, is 
it? Have you given a thought to me, or wanted 
ane back?” 

“Certainly not,” trying to speak playfully. 
“ You chose to go away, so of course I didn’t 
anind.” 

_ “It wasn’t a case of choice,” his face chang- 
ing. ‘‘ I’ve'been unlucky from begiuning to end ; 
‘but the luck’s changing now. When I’ve got 
you for my own little wife, I shall grumble at 


nothing !"’ and he stooped with the intention of 


kissing her, but she got up quickly and ran 
the bell, ofboth - . 
_ “What did you do that for?” he exclaimed, 
an vexation, 

“ Because I knew that you must be starving. 
Lord Wentworth sent you a thourand apologies 
for not being here to receive you.’ 

_“Do you know I’ve done very well without 
him?” with a comical glance. 

“But he will come to you directly after you 
chave had your supper. Mr. Wentworth, you 
know, is very ill.” 

.“I hope you don’t think it necessary to nurse 
him?” 

No answer, 


_-——--~ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“TAKE THIS—AND ForcrT!” 
TUESDAY morning-and still no news of Hugh. 
He might have been corresponding with hi 
new confident, Lord Windsor, but not a line 
did he send to ‘the Chesnuts,” and Sibel was 
nearly worn out with this new anxiety. That 
something had happened to him she felt quite 


‘sure; and was surprised that neither rd 
Wentworth nor his son seemed to participate in 
her fears. 


The Forresters were to arrive at the Court on 
Ww ednesday afternoon ; and there was to be a 
dinner party in the evening, to which both she 
and Lord Wentworth had been invited, but had 
rag mg to go. Majo Lushington would sleep 
in town, and come down the next morni i 
his best man—Captain Everard. nian 

The bridesmaids were [ose Forrester, two 
cousins of Major Lushington’s—the Ladies 
Daphne and Myosotis Lushington, daughters 
of the Earl of Wyndham, and Lady Alice 
Ponsonby, a small niece of Lady Windsor's, to 
whom Sibel had taken a great fancy. j 

They were all to be dressed in cream-coloured 
cashmere, trimmed with chenille and marabout 
feathers. As most of them were pretty, it was 
expected that they would look very nice. 

he bride’s dress was a marvel of beauty— 
ith pear 
adorned with some old point lace arvicy had 
‘belonged to her mother. The veil was given 
by Lady Windsor, and the pearl stars to fasten 
it with by her son, 

Major Lushington was to bring down the 
bridal bouquet, and small pearl Eeunieat also, 
in the shape of astar for the bridesmaids’ bonnet. 
strings. 

Everyone prayed for fine weathe 
whole effect of the focbling duane ie 
spoilt by a drab-coloured c'ay, and Rose 
Forrester prayed for something more, on which 
her whole happiness depended. [If she had 
known that at that moment, whilst she was 
sighing and thinking there was no chance, 
Lord Windsor and her own brother were 
chuckling over a telegram from Hugh Mac. 








donald, in which he said he should be at-the 
Chestnuts the next day without fail, she might 
have had more faith in her prayers. 

Lady Windsor drove over on Wednesday to 
see if there were no hope cf persuading Sibel 
to join their party, but de found that they had 
been up the whole night with Dudley, as a 
fresh accession of fever had tried his strength 
to the uttermost. He was still so ill that 
nothing would induce Lord Wentworth to leave 
him, and Sibel said she did not dare to leave 
the house. 

“Dear, dear, this is most annoying. Very 
strange these constant relapses! He was so 
much better yesterday Windsor told me. Did 
anything occur to upset him ?” with a curious 
look into the little face which had grown 80 
pale during the last few weeks. 

‘He sent for Major Lushington, and had a 
long talk with him,” flushing ae 

“They had a quarrel, my dear, depend on it. 
What a pity! It was too late in the day to do 
any good, and it might have killed Dudley. 
How did the Major look when he came out ?” 

“(As white as this,” touching her handker- 
chief, ‘‘and in a furious passion. But he told 
me nothing, so I don’t know what it was about. 
It is rather hard for him, but everyone seems 
set against him.” 

“Those who carry off a coveted prize,” 
tapping her cheek affectionately, ‘‘ must ex- 
pect to be hated. Good-bye, I mustn't wait 
another moment. It was rather a joke the 
Major asking my poor boy to be his best man, 
but I suppose hedidn’t know. Mind you blush 
like that to-morrow; it is very becoming. 
Shall I send over the bridesmaids to assist at 
= toilette? I believe that is the correct 
thing.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Sibel, in a fright, “ please 
don’t!” 

‘You queer little thing, I have a great mind 
to come and dress you myself !’’ 

‘‘That would be different ; but a heap of 
strangers!” throwing up her hands with a 

ure of disgust. 

‘‘ThenI shall send over Rose and her brother, 
as I feel you ought to have some of your own 
kindred with you. Keep up your spirits, and 
mind—not a tear.” 

With this Jast earnest injunction the Coun- 
tess tool: herself off, and Sibel went to her 
room, where her maid was waiting for in- 
structions. Baskets of flowers, sent over from 
the Court, were standing about in every corner, 
and gardeners were consulting in the middle of 
the hall round a heap of evergreens. Under any 
other circumstances she would have been the 
first to interest herself in the decorations ; but 
torn with conflicting anxieties and fears she had 
not the heart to look at a flower. 

* My dear, if it is quite convenient to you, 
Dudley would like to see you for a few minutes,” 
said Lord Wentworth, shortly after dinner. 

“Oh, certainly! Shall I go now?” starting 
up from her seat, feeling that she could not 
sit there with an hour of expectation before 
her. She had dreaded a summons all the day, 
and yet her heart would nearly have broken 
with disappointment if it had not been given. 

Once more-she s by the side of his bed, 
her hand in his, his “large eyes fixed in vain 
regret upon her face. e was so weak that 
the slightest passing emotion brought beads of 
cold perspiration to his forehead. So weak, 
so wasted, yet still with a noble beauty all 
his own, her heart went ont to him with un- 
speakable tenderness, and one tear after another 
rolled down her cheeks. 

* Good-bye, my little Belle !’’ the voice was so 
hoarse and low that she could scarcely catch 
the words. ‘‘I had hoped it would be different 
—take this, and forget me!” With fingers that 
shook so that they could scarcely perform their 
simple office he slipped a plain ua ring, with 
an enormous pearl set round with diamonds, on 
to her third finger, then his head dropped 
wearily on his pillow, and his eyes closed. 

She clasped her hands in terrible agitation, 
then gave him one yearning look of inex- 
pressible longing, and stole from the room 
without a word, knowing that this was a last 





good-bye. It was better so for both of them; 
but, oh! how cruelly hard! 

Meanwhile the dinner party at the Court 
was a very cheerful one, in spite of the ab- 
sentees. Lady Windsor wondered at the shouts 
of laughter which proceeded from the other 
end of the table; and said to herself that her 
poor boy bore it much better than she had ex- 
pected. Certainly no one would have suspected 
Lord Windsor of low spirits. 

The King of the Mashers seemed to have 
changed his nature, and, in spite of his high 
collars, seemed to be bubbling over in « very 
unmasherly state of excitement, 

He was very attentive to Rose; and her 
mother saw with pleasure that the child’s 
usually pale cheeks were flashed, and her eyes 
sparkling as if his attentions were infinitely 
welcome, She could not guess that the sparkle 
and the blush were owing to a whisper from 
Phil as they met at the drawing-room door. — 

‘* What are you thinking of so deeply, Miss 
Forrester ?” inquired his royal highness, after 
a pause, 

Rose looked up with a smile. . 

‘“‘ T was only thinking how strange it was to 
think that by this time to-morrow my cousin 
would be Sibel Fitzgerald no longer.” / 

Lord Windsor twinkled instead of looking 
annoyed. 

“ Bet you she will! What odds?” 

“T never bet. Papa doesn’t like it ; but you 
know it is as certain as anything can be,” 
looking up at him with ve eyes, and not 
seeing anything to laugh at, although Phil was 
kicking her under the table. i 

“’Pon my life, I don’t feel sure of it!” 

“But there can’t be anything to prevent 
it?” 

“ Accidents will happen—trains smash up— 
and a bridegroom's head is just as breakable 
as anyone else’s.” j 

“Still I feel quite sure of it,” with a little 
laugh ; ‘‘and am quite nervous at the idea of 
being the heaa bridesmaid.” 

“They didn’t tell me that, when I refased 
to be best man.” : 

“Nor did they mention that my sister 
Judith was going to stay at home, or any fact 
equally interesting to you.” 

“TI have not the honour of Miss Forrester’s 
acquaintance, but havingseen one I am con- 
tent.” 

‘‘Thanks! Having seen one—you don't 
want to see another! Very flattering.” . 

He smiled, adjusted his pane of glass, and 
bowed, “ Having you I don’t want anyone 
else—now do you understand ?”’ 

“ Not at all—you can’t get oat of it,” 

‘‘I don’t wish to, so long as you are in the 
same box.’ 

General Forrester was not enjoying himself 
so much as his daughter, or Lady Windsor, 
cf malice prepense, would do nothing but sing 
his niece’s praises, 

** Sach a charming girl! absolute refinement, 
united with the most engaging manners, and 
fascinating beauty ! [t isnot often youmeet with 
such a perfect ensemble. I cannot tell you how 
I shall miss her ; and what will become of my 
old friend without her, I can’t bear to think.” 

‘He will have his son,” said the General, 
graffiy. ‘‘And by-and-by, I suppose he will 
give him a daughter-in-law.” 

“Tam afraid our little Sibel has ruined all 
chance of that for the present.” 

“How do you mean, I don’t understand,” 
and he nearly choked over his champagne. 

‘*My dear General Forrester, it is not for 
me to tell you that your niece is quite irre- 
sistible, and that no man can see her without 
being captivated!’? And the Countess’s eyes 
positively twinkled like her son’s, as he looked 
at Mrs. Forrester, and rose from the table. 

(To be continued.) 








He who learns by experience, both sweet 
and bitter, touches the secret spring of success. 
He can turn whatever knowledge he es 
to the best account, while, without this prac- 
tical wiedcm, stores of knowledge may be 
wasted. 
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THE HAPPY WOMAN. 


God did not give me a palace, 
Nor rich red wine and silk ; 
But he gave me a cottage of peace, 
And the white wheat loaf and milk. 
God did not give me a golden crown, 
Nor the pomp of courtly life ; 
But he gave me the golden ring of love— 
The ring of a happy wife. 


He sent me to work in the household, 
To glean in the harvest-field, 
To gather the butter and honey, 
And the wealth of the orchard yield ; 
To be out in the wind and sunshine, 
Tossing the scented hay ; 
To be up and feeding the workers 
At the breaking of the day, 


He gives me the hire of my labour, 
Tne wage that I love the best, 
The love of @ loyal husband, 
The babes at my knee and breast, 
I share the hope of the sower, 
I know when the roses blow ; 
Mine is the joy of the harvest, 
And the winter’s fire and snow. 


God giveth to some a palace, 
And rich red wines and silk ; 

But God gave me a cottage of peace, 
And the white wheat loat and milk. 

God giveth to some a golden crown, 
And the pomp of courtly life ; 

But God gave me love’s golden ring, 
And the joy of mother and wife. 


And, oh! I am full of content, 
Filling my own little place ; 
Doing its every-day duties 
With a smiling, cheerful grace. 
You conld not find a happier soul, 
If over the world you’d range ; 
There is not a queen I envy, 
A woman with whom Ta change. 


L. E. B. 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


—_—o——_. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bearrice Stuart loved pleasure as most 
girls of her age and nature do love it ; but with- 
in a very few days of her introduction to Mr. 
D'Arcy she foundjherself wishing that visit to 
the theatre had never been paid. She regretted 
bitterly her brief taste of dissipation, since it 
had brought on her the acquaintance of this 
handsome, evil-eyed Italian, against whom 
every impulse of her natare revolted. 

Hitherto Bee had been her mother’s 
favourite. An intensely selfish woman, Mrs, 
Stuart bad yet, after a fashion, been kind and 
affectionate to her youngest born; but from 
the fatal March evening, which witnessed the 
Italian’s introduction at Bilby-road all was 
changed. Mrs, Stuart grew mysterious and 
unsociable in her manner, until at last it be- 
came almost a relief to poor Bee to leave the 
shabby lodgings, and go out to give her lessons. 
She wrote to Nell a long account of the 
stranger, and the troubles that seemed coming, 
but for once Nell was silent. Hitherto she had 
been a very Se correspondent, but now her 
letters suddenly ceased. Poor Beatrice was in 
despair; her tty childish 'face grew grave 
and anxious; her dimples were all gone, and 
people began to think she must be ill. 

ts. Ward was the first to notice the change. 
She had never loved Beatrice as she did Nell, 
but she took an interest in her for her sister's 
sake. And so, when in the sweet spring days 
Bee grew paler and thinner, when her smile 
Waied snd her pretty laugh was seldom heard, 
the kicd)y woman called her into her sitting- 
room ove May afternoon, just as she was pre- 
paring to go home. 


the girl's hot feverish hand in hers, ‘* do you 
Know I think you must be working too hard.” 
The tears welled up into Bee’s big, bine eyes, 
but she did not answer, 

“tI promised Nell to take care of ycu,” said 
her kind friend. ‘' What do you think she 
would say it she came bome and found her little 
sister looking like this?” 

* T don’t know.” 

Mre. Ward felt uneasy ; her first idea was 
that the girl had a lover—Bee was so beautiful 
and so lonely. 

“Has anyone been vexing you? Have you 
any friend you don’t like to tell yonr mother 
about?” trying hard to introduce the subject 
nerself, since Bee shrank so from it. 

“ Tdon’t think I have a friend in the world!” 
said Bee, with a burst of sobs, “Oh! Mrs. 
Ward, I wish Nell/had never gone away, This 
misery would never have happened if she had 
been at home,” 

Seriously alarmed, Mrs. Ward gently re- 
moved the girl’s hat, and drew her nearer to 
herself. 

** Tell me all about it, Bee. I will promise to 
keep your secret.’”’ 

Beatrice looked into her face and trusted 
her. A deep blush coloured her checks, and 
Mrs. Ward quite expected to hear a love-story. 
She was to be disappointed. 

‘‘Have you lever seen mamma?” asked 
Beatrice, abruptly. 

** Never,” thinking at the time, from ali she 
had heard of the widow, she should not care 
for her acquaintance; “never to speak to, I 
mean, Of conrsejI have seen her in church.” 

‘IT think she is going mad!” 

This was so utterly different from anything 
Mrs, Ward had expected that she almost 
swiled in her relief. 

“I am quite serious,” said Bee, a little 
offended. -“ Six weeks ago a wonderfal thing 
happened—someone sent us a ten-pound note 
in an envelope. There was no letter, no ex- 
planation, nothing but the money.” 

‘‘And surely that did not distract Mrs. 
Stuart?” 

*‘Is was the cause of all,” sobbed Bee. 
“Oh, I wish that money had never come! 
We had been so dullever since Nell went, and 
I wauted a little pleasure so much, I per- 
suaded mamma to go to the theatre.” 

“ Quite right, too. I hope you enjoyed it.” 

Beatrice shook her head, as though to 
imtimate that she should never enjoy any- 
thing again. 

“We might have done; only we met him, 
and he has haunted us ever since.” 

All Mcs. Ward's former fears returned. 

“ Saw who, Bee?” 

‘*A horrid man, who says he knew mamma 
long ago in Italy. He recognised her, and 
mamma was very pleased, and invited him to 
supper. He hasbeen three or four times a- 
week ever since.” 

“ And he annoys you?” 

Bee thought a moment. 

“ He is always elaborately polite tome. I 
don't think he has said a word I could com- 
plain of; but everything is changed. I can’t 
explain it. He encourages mamma to think 
she is quiteagirl. He flatters her till I feel 
ready to sink into the ground for shame. Aud 
she takes it all iv, and believes every word he 
utters. She has changed to me, A little while 
ago she could hardly bear me out of her sight, 

now she seems only glad to getridofme, I 
fancy he is there whenever lam out. Oh, I 
can’t say it in words. Can’t you understand, 
Mrs, Ward? My mother makes me feel the 
home ishers, not mine, She said last night I 
was @ burden to her.” 

A kind arm was round her, 

“ And you think?” 

“*T think—only it seems too awful—she means 
to marry this man, to put him in our father's 
place.” 

* And what is he ?’’ 

Bee shook her head. 

“T have no idea. Heis always well dressed ; 
but he never seems to do anything. I don’t 





“ What is the matter, Bee?’ she said,.taking 


even know where he lives, Mamma makes a 


great fuss whenever he is coming. She bays 
things that till now we have never had. Oh, 
Mrs. Ward, even if he went away there would 
be trouble. She must be over head and ears 
in debt just with the expenses of the last few 
weeks,” 

“Your mother has a small private income, 
I believe ?” 

‘Yes, her father left it her. Bat it would 
not be enough to tempt him to marry her.’’ 

‘* He may think it is.” 

Beatrice put one hand to her head. 

“Tf it comes to that nothing shall stop mo, 
I will go away at once. I will starve rather 
than acknowledge that man as my mother’s 
husband.” 

“ You dislike him so much ?” 

“T loathe him. When I bear his voice my 
flesh creeps ; if he shakes hands with me | 
go upstairs and hold my hand in rnnning 
water, because I feel it soiled—degraded,”’ 

** And, Nell, what does she say?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

“Do you mean you have told her?”’ 

**T have told her everything.”’ 

** And she offers you no advice? ”’ 

‘* She has not even answered my letters. It 
is nearly two months since I heard from her. 
She promised to write again soon,’’ 

“She must be ill.” 

Bee shook her head. z 

“If she wera dangerously ill I think Lady 
Daryl would tae let us know. Any slight 
illness would not prevent her writing. No, E 
have lost them both. My mother is wrapped 
up in Mr. D'Arcy, and Neli bas forgotten me |"” 

“She would never do that, dear.” 

“I used to think not. But what elss would 
explain it? I wrote again lasi week, and told 
her her silence was just breaking my heart, 
It is five days since I posted thut letter, and no 
answer hascome. Mre. Ward, I feel some- 
times as if I were quite reckless, as though. 
nothing mattered any more. I trusted Nellas 
my own self, and she has betrayed me!” 

s. Ward was bewildered. That this little 
sister was very near Helena’s heart she knew. 
Even if Nell were, indeed, ill she might have 
got someone else to write and announce the ” 
fact. To leave sach letters as Beo’s unanswered. 
was positively cruel ! 

** Do you think Nell ishappy at Alandyke?"’ 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply; ‘‘she told 
me everyone was as kind to her as they could. 
be, and that the children were dear little 
things.” 

** Then my idea is of no use. I was wondering. 
if she had left them, and so your letters have 
failed to reach her. What do you think of 
that, Bee?”’ 

Bee shook her head. 

**T am quite sure Nell would not leave Alan- 
dyke—the salary was large, and the had 
learned to love the children, No, she is there! 
Perhaps she has met someone rich and great: 
amongst the guests, who has taught her to 
forget us.” 

“No one could teach her that. Bee, I shall 
write myself to-morrow to Lady Daryl, and 
ask if Helena is ill. Her ladyship cannot be 
surprised at our anxiety. What was the date 
of her last letter to you?” 

** March 20th,”’ 

Mrs. Ward threw up her hands. 

“And this is the second week in May! 
No wonder you feel anxious, Bee! Well, F 
will soon get news for you; and, regarding 
the other trouble, don’t fret. Ithink Mr. D’Arcy 
will soon find out how small your mother’s 
income is, and then he will not find Builby- 
road such a pleasant place.” 

* You are very kind to me.” 

“Bee, dear, I promised Nell to look after 
you, and I am quite relieved your troubles are 
nothing worse. Do you know I was afraid-—” 

“You were afraid of what?” and Bee 
smiled archiy. 

“TI thought you had a lover.” 

*¢J shall never have that!’’ 

* I don’t feol so sure.”’ 

“T don’t 





* You may,” said Bee, poritively. 
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think Iam unselfish enough to marry @ poor 
man, and no rich one will ever ask me,” 

‘* And so you are mercenary ?” 

* Notthat; but [am not romantic, I have 
known such wretched poverty. If lam married 
I should want to be comfortable.” 

“ You don’t think of love then?” 

Bee shock her head. 

**Love makes people so miserable and ex- 
acting,” she said, frankly. “I don’t think I 
have a spice of it in me.. If anyone would be 
very kind to me and make me ‘happy I should 
be fond of them, quietly and sensibly you 
know. I am sare that is the best sort of 
marriage,’ 

Mrs. Ward stared at her. 

“You are too dreadfully sensible, child, and 
you are not more than eighteen ? ” 

‘That's all. I hope I haven't shocked you. 
I don’t mean I would marry anyone I didn’t 
like just because they were rich, but I am 
quite sure I should like any nice, kind man 
who would be good to me and take care of 
me.” 

‘*You are not romantio.” 

‘* Not the least in the world. Now, if Me. 
D'Arey were a gentlemau, with an estate aud 
large fortune, I daresay I shouldn’t mind his 
marrying mamma a bit.” 

‘* You are a strange child,” 

Bee kissed her and went home. The girl 
had done herself injastice ; she was not mer- 
cenary or ambitious, but she had not tie least 
tendency to romance. She was just the sort 
of girl to make @ good wife, be fond of her 
husband and see to his comfort, but as to 
hanging on his words, or having a heartache 
if she fancied he neglected her, it was not in 
her nature, 

She was intensely practical; she had far 
greater beaaty than hersister, but she lacked 
entirely Nell’s sensitive, highly-strang orgaa- 
ization. 

She walked home quickly onthis bright May 
evening, Tt was not far from six o'clock, for 
M.s, Ward hed detained her a long time: She 
had left Bilby-roa4 that morning at ten, and 
her day had been a long one, and she felt 
strangely tired as she mounted the steps and 
rang wearily at the bell 

Once her mother would have come to open 
the door fall of reproaches at her delay. Once 
tea would have been all ready and the widow 
waiting anxiously to begin. Now all was 
changed. Bes knew quite well she would not 
see her mother until she went into the par- 
lour. 

But the door was opened by the landlady 
of the house instead of the shabby little ser- 
vant, and the woman had a troubled look on 
her face half as though she did not like her 
errand. She returned Bee's greeting civilly 
enough, told her she looked tired, and added, 
tea was quite ready. Betsy should brivg up the 
kettle directly. 

** Ten’t mammain?” 

“No, Miss Beatrice ; she went out this 
morning directly after you.” 

‘‘ And when will she be back?” 

They were in the little parlour now, Bee 
had thrown hergelf iuto a chair, and the land. 
lady fidgeted with her apron uncomfortably. 

"Don’t you know when mamma’s coming 
back, Mrs. Tibbs? Had I better wait toa?” 

‘No, Mies Beatrice, I wouldn’t do thet. 
Your ms, she won't be back to-night, that's 
certain,’’ 

* Not to-night!” Beo almost screamed ; she 
had never been away from her mother a whole 
night since she was born. ‘'Mrg, Tibbs, do 
you really mean it?’ 

“Yea, Miss Beatrice, Your ma, she called 
me into this room and gave me a glags of wine 
to drink her health,” Beatrice wondered where 
Mrs. Staart had procured this refreshment, 
“and then she telled me she shouldn't be 
home for a day or two. She said she'd left a 
letter for you in the bedroom,” 

Tired as she wa, Beatrice started up and 
rushed into the next room. Yes, sure enough 
on the ¢ressing-table Jay an envelopes direc 


to herself, but the writing was not in her 
mother’s well-known hand. 

She opened it and read-the few lines it con- 
tained. Her eyes flashed’ with indignation as 
their sense dawned on her. 


‘* MapEMOISELLE, — 

“ The contempt with which you have 
treated me, the trouble you have caused your 
angel mother on my account, free us from any 
compunction at not preparing you more gradu- 
ally for our .tidings. hen this reaches you 
your mother will be my wife; and as your 
stepfather I may be permitted to observe that 
I consider she has too long orted a great, 
overgrown girl in ‘idleness. “ies, D'Arcy and 
myself poogene to return to Camberwell on 
Tuesday. Teaching being clearly a poorly- 
paid calling, I propose, if yoa remain with us 
to employ youin my esta nt in the City, 
where your services would, I think, defray the 
cost.of your board and lodging. My dear wife 
bids me say she quite concurs in this, and she 
hopes you will be properly gratefal for our 
kindness, I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, 

“ Your affectionate father, 
“ Cuartes D’ Agcy.” 


Beatrice sank back in her chair too angry 
for tears, too miserable for thought. Theevil 
she most dreaded bad befallen her—Charles 
D'Arcy was in her father’s place, and already 
was showing his true character. 

Mrs. Tibbs brought up the tray with her 
own hands. She waited on Beatrice with 
kindly zeal, but the girl was too heartbroken 
to eat, 

‘* How could she have done it?” she won- 
dered, * how could she ?—oh ! how could she?” 

“Why miss!” said the good-natured land- 
lady, “ he just flattered her into it—it’s easy to 
see that. Your ma was as simple as‘a child ! 
Anyone had only to praise up her pretty face, 
and tell her she locked younger than her girls, 
she'd have gone to the ends of the world for 
them afterwards,” . 

Poor Bee! But it was true, and she knew 


‘Phéy are coming back on Tuesday! ” 

_“ ¥es, miss, for awhile; they don’t mean to 
live in Camberwell; it’s ‘too far out for his 
business. ”’ 

“ What is his business? ” 

Mrs Tibbs shook her head, 

“I don’t know, miss! LIasked Tibbs, and he 
said Italians were mostly in the ice-cream or 
street-organ line; but I should hope, for your 

oor ma’s sake, Mr, d’Arcy was something a 

ittle ’igher.” 

She went away, and Bee sat down and tried 
to think. Nearly all Nell’s teaching had come 
to her; but Camberwell is a cheap neighboar- 
heod, and by most enérgetic toil she could 
hardly count on five hours’ teaching a day—it 
took so much time getting from one place to 
the other, Then, too, there were the holidays, 
when payment stopped altogether. 
little calculation convinced Bee that though her 
income might be enough to defray the actual 
cost of her keep while she lived with her 
mother, it would not keep her anywhere alone, 
unless she established herself in a single room, 
with a camp bedstead in the corner—a pro- 
ceefling she hardly liked‘the idea of, for Bes 
was a born aristocrat in her tastes and feel- 
ings. 

* Bat I won’t live with him!” declared the 
gitl, speaking aloud in her vehemenve, and 
locking her pretty hands nervously together. 
‘ I'd rather beg my bread in the streets, or sing 
outside people’s houses for # penny, than live 
in the same house as Charles D'Arcy.” 

The last alternative had given her an ides. 
Why shonid she not sing? She had a sweet, 
rich soprano voice considering her youth, 
undoubtedly powerful. Singing came as 
natarally to her as to a little bird. Teaching 
was hard work, and little profit; buat she had 





heard before of wondrous sams realized just 
by warbling a few ballads. 
She was a striking contrast to her sister. 


ted | Nell would have suffered any hardships ra‘her 





than bear the publicity of singing for money. 

Bee looked forward to the idea under‘a certain 

amount of excitement. --— 

hase any one would only try me! I forgot 
at.” 

She never thought of consulting Mrs. Ward 
She knew that.good woman.woald thoroughly 
oppose her idea, and the, said idea had t 
some hold of the girl's brain. Only one diffi- 
culty remained. How was she to gain theintro- 
duction which would: open tober this golden 
career ? 

She was very beautifulthe little sister 
Nell had found it-so hard‘toleave, Tall and 
graceful as a sylpb, her hair, the brightest 
shade of gold, reached below ber waist when it 
was unbound from ite coils, and one or two 
short curls fell in rings*over her forehead. 
Her complexion, unlike Nell’s,; had a soft peach- 
like bloom, and Her blue eyes were fringed 
with black lashes, Taken as a whole her 
beanty was of a strange, unusual type, and yet 
it never dawned upon the girl that her beanty 
was her best weapon. 

It was past seven, but Bee dressed herself 
with feverish haste; put oh her well-worn 
ulster, and tied on a shabby straw hat. She 
had not the remotest idea where she was going, 
only she could nof stay in Bilby-road. Before 
she went to bed that night .she must make an 
effort, and clearly that effort was not to be 
made in the. narrow little street called afier 
Nell’s admirer. .. 

After all, it is often chance turns the course 
of our fortunes. » Bee was. walking rapidly to- 
wards the Green ; that paradise of tramcars and 
omnibuses must certainly be her starting 
point, She had mene for a momant to look 
at something in a shop, when a tall, handsome 
man came out of the private entrance to the 
emporium, whose windows had attracted Bee’s 
scratiny—aud was just about to enter the brou- 
ham awaiting him when he caught sight of 
Beatrice, and recognized her’ as one of his 
patients. He had attended the: Stuarts ever 
since he came’to Cathberwell, in rare, charity 
makiog his bills short and slender in ac- 
cordance with their purse. He had not seen 
Bes for a year or-two, he was struck by the 
change in her. He remembered her a pretty, 


laughing child. Sho seeiied a woman now, ~ 


aye, and asad one, judging from the troubled 
look in her eyes. 

“ Are you going io cut me, Miss Stuart?” 

She had to give him her hand, aud to stand 
there while his keen eyes i her face, 
He was not at all satisfied with what he saw. 

“Where are you going so late?’’ he asked 
her, @little sharply. When aman of forty-fire 
has known a8 girl from childhood, he considers 
he has a right to — sharply sometimes, 

“T am going to London !” 

Mr. Clifford stared at her. 

“Do you know it is nearly eight o'clock? 
You can’t go to London at this time of night, 
it’s quite impossible! What's’ your mother 
thinking of to allow you to dream of such a 
thing?” 

“ Mamma's not at home! ” 

‘*Not at home!” He nevér remembered 
Mrs. Stuart addicted to late hours before. 

“ She’s married |” returned Beatrice, with 
kind of choked sob. “Don’t yon understand 
she’s on her honeymoon.” 

There was something in the girl's face— 
something iu the wild expression of her eyese— 
that alarmed Dr. Clifford. He was a kind- 
hearted man ; he could not have left ber there. 
She looked, as he told his wife afterwards, 
reckless, desperate. He could not have trustea 
her alone. 

“When the cats away the mice may 
play!” said the Doctor, laughing. ‘' Come 
home with me-aud see my wife. We wer 
saying, only the other day, we wondered what 
had become of you!” 

Bee had once been to the Oliffords to te 
as a child, and the acquaintance had almost 
dropped since that, so she could hardly bave 
believed the good doctor's statement had she 


' thought of it; bat she yielded meekly to the 
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invitation, just because she was too weary and 
too troubled to think for herself. 

Dr. Clifford lifted her into the brongham, and 
gave the order ‘‘home.” He had had a hard 
day’s work, and he was anxious for a pleasant; 
restifal evening. He certainly did not wantan 


es. would 
bavebeunted him sadly had he left Bee with 
ut.discovering the cause of her sorrow. 
“Wow just go in thera.” he: when they 
regiohed his handsome red- ' house— 
0 the drawing-room door, “Eiigo and 
fin Clifford, amd tell her the sumprise. 
I've, brought her!” 
octor’s wife was fifteen 


impromptu guest; but those bice 


-* Poor woman!” said 


Clifford, gravely. 
“Thope she hasn't: beem the dupe of some de- 


signing man. She ha@@little money. Where 
is Beatrice? Of courseit is Beatrice Stuart?” 
“T left her ig the drawing-room.” 
A pretty woman looked the Dector’s. wife in 
and gold 


d 
‘amd younger tham homely 


“Take off your things,” she said gently-to 
Bee. ‘Of course you ean stay and spend the 
evening, as your mammaisaway? What is 
her new name?” 

‘*D’Arcy.” 

Mrs. Clifford looked mystified. 

‘*No ons in Camberwell?” 

:* Oh, po. He comes from Ttaly, I think.” 
“Mrs, Clifford kissed her, 

“Tt-must be a hard blow for you. Apart 
from ‘his being your stepfather, do you like 
him, Bee?” 

_ “T hate him,” said Bee, promptly. 

This ‘was not promising. , 

© An@what is he?” 
“8 T don't know.” 
Do you mean you have no idea?” 

“ T had no idea,” explained the girl; ‘but 
‘our landlady, Mrs. Tibbs, eays all Italians are 
im the ice-cream or barrel-organ line,” 

ey not, for your mother's sake,” 

“He doesn’t tell. me, inthe jetter,”’ and she 
placed the cruel note in Mrs. Clifford’s hands, 
It was the wisest thing she couldhave done. 

The young wife’s indignation rose as she 
readit. She quite forgot it was desirable not 
40 influence Beatrice against her father. 

“ He must be a brute!’she exclaimed, 

“Bat I'll never do it,” sobbed Beatrice. ‘* I'll 
never live with them, never!” 

Enter the Doctor. < 

‘t Lea's ready,” henaid pleasantly. “ Litule 
girl, don’t be too sure!; your mother’s your 
natural guardian till you're of age, you know.” 

Bat when be had read ‘the letter he changed 
bis.mind at once. 

I think we must have agreat diseussion of 
ways and means,” he said gravely “ven if 
Mr. D’Arcy is not in the ice cream or barrel- 
organline,1 doubt his-home being a right place 
dor yon.” 


They petted her as if she had been a pretty 
younger sister ; they tried, for that evening at 
lenat, to make her forget her troubles and warm 
ber-in their own sunshine ; then when tea was 
over Mrs Ciifford asked,— 

“Do you'think you could go on teaching, 
Bee, and make a little home for yourself till 
your sister could help you?” 

Then Bee told her idea. She did not know 
that of ail Camberweli: she had eome to the 
right teople for help, No one bad ever told 





her that before her marriage Mrs, Clifford was 
& concert singer. 
The Doctor and his wife exchanged glances, 
“ Many people sing well enough to please 
their. friends, dear,” said the latter kindly ; 


known of Sonnambula, 1 
“There is no harm in trying,” he said, 

Mik saiatatisih: nth I promige 
*Let us be your first audience, 

you we will give you a free, unbiassed opinion, 

without flattery or harshness.”’ 


The blue eyes looked at him. manson 
intense gratitude, and she-teok her seat. at 


piano. 


CHAPTER VILL, 


To a life’s and ee Stuart never _ 
forgot that moment, when sitting wearily onthe 
sofa in the school-room, knastingahiennd: in- 
curred her employer's inveterate: 
and that her dismissalfrom we Be 
certainty, she heard the General's strange 
proposal. 25 

There was nothingeonld. eurprised her 
ne Lord Carru ne ene 

ancy of many a young + was y 
sixty. The halo of many, @liexgic deed was 
over his head. He was hale@ad strong, hebad 
a chivalrous, courtly mammer, and one of the 
kindest hearts that everbeas,, 

He stopped his impatient walls, and stood in 
front of little Nell. 

‘‘You do not care for this young man?” he- 
said gravely. ‘‘If he were free you would not 
wish to marry him,” 

‘It he were free a hundred times I should 
never marry him.” 

“Then, my dear, why notcome tome? I 
think’ I could make you happy. ‘There is a look 
in your eyes reminds me of someone I used to 
love. You shail have no wish ungratified, little 
Nell, if only you will let me make you Countess 
of Carruthers.” 

Countess of Carruthers | 

What promotion it sounded for the hard- 
worked mnusic teacher of Camberweil, Lady 
Dary!'s littleneglected governess! Nell knewhe 
meant jast what he said ; that the kind old man 
would have made her his loved and honoured 
wife. Her dark grey eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘T shall never forget your generosity, never 
while I live. I think you are the noblest man 
in the world, only——” 

‘Only I am too old. Don’t be afraid to tell 
me, I know I could not win your love; but, 
little girl, believe me many marriages founded 
om affection are better than those caused by 
youth's wild passion,” 

Nell looked up at him. 

“ T know it, only I don’t think it would be 
so with me. Lord Carruthers, I couldn’t be 
your wife because I do not love you.”’ 

‘* And you mean to leave Alandyke?” 

T have no choice,” 

“You er to let Sir Jocelyn dismiss you 
unjustly than speak a. word to clear your- 
self?” 

“I prefer anything to. breaking my word.” 

; a General patted her shoulder approv- 

ingly. 

‘I wish you had been a boy; you would 
have made such a glorious soldier.” 

A knock came at the schoolroom door. 
Nanoy brought in a letter. Nell's trembling 
fingers could hardly read it. It was very 
short and very cold :— 

“Bir Jocelyn Leigh preseats his compli- 
ments to Miss Stuart, and considering the 
lateness of the hour he’shoald not require her 
to leave Alandyke until the mornimg. He 
would come to the schoalrqoom directly after 


induced her to make the explanation he had 
required.” 
elena handed the letter to the Earl, who 
looked very indignant as he read it. 
“As stiff as a poker,” he muttered: ‘‘I 


“and yet fail to attract the public. It is an | don’t think Jocelyn Leigh ever vexed me 
arduous career, Bee, and I would not before to-day. I shall take care to let him 
“unless er really have the talent.” _ know what / think of him.” 

She looked up with imploring eye |. ‘*You promised not to,” said Nell, wist- 
“T thisk I have.” fully. ‘Dear Lord Carruthers, don’t mention 
The Doctor crossed the room, opened the | may name to him, You have been so good to 
rand piano and placed a piece of music ome |. just this thing more to all kind- 
ik; it was one of the airs from thet best | not speak of me at all to Jocelyn 


General growled. He did not like the 
|; Neqnest,. but. he would not refuse her any 


oo = ee 

“Home to you ~ eather” 

Nell shivered. 

“No, not there. Mamma would be . 
qcanternaginag hale Deopi psiliees ecient, 
qa ’ 
a isan util I gen ating else.” 


6D 

“= might-Relp then. It won't be 
my ch Sella, aes ai let me find 
you ahome, I know lots of people ; some of 
them must want a governess. I tell you 
what’'—and the old soldier waxed quite 
excited—*I have a niece living in London. 
You go to her and tell her you have eome-from 
me, and I want her to ~~ Lena's the 
deare st girl in the world, Wish I had thought 
of it — = — ~ her ~ very _— 
ing, and then she'll expe i. suppose 
must go now”—as the rat oll bel) rang a 
furious peal—“ bat I shall come back in tne 
morning to say good-bye,’ 

ne age F ong as her’ father might 
have done, then he went away. 

Left alone Helena wondered Rt it could 
possibly be less than twenty-four hours since 
she had that conversation with Isabel. What 
a mystery seemed to hang over Alandyke? 
Isabel herself was flirting with Harold Yorke. 
Guy Vernon, forgetfal of his betrothal vows, 
would fain have flirted with her (Nell), and 
Sir Jocelyn saw nothing of the drama carried 
on under his very eyes, but imagined Guy was 
Isabel’s faithful lover until seduced from his 
allegiance by the arts of the designing gover- 
n 


ess. 

‘* He need not have been so hard on me.” 

Her soft eyes were full of tears, as though 
his opinion troubled her very much. 

“ He was always kind to me till to-day; he 
seemed to try to make me happy, and I trusted 
him so. . I think I would have believed in him, 
no matter who had spoken ill of him. His heart 
is buried in his wife’s grave, of course, but he 
need not have been so cruel,” 

Poor girl! She hardly knew her own heart, 
she hardly understood herself, the: reason 
she had refased to be Countess of Carruthers. 
It was because another face had banished Guy 
Vernon’s image, and a new love was burning at 
her heart—wild, mad, and hopeless, yet pure 
and sincere. 

“I oannot stay indoors,” murmured: poor 
Nell to herself. “I feel as if I could not 
breathe. I shall go out, the moon is beautifal. 
I daresay if Sir Jocelyn saw me he would 
think I was trying to meet Guy. Well, it does 
not matter; he can’t judge me mach more 
harshly than he has done.” 

She threw a thick crimson shawl over her 
head and shoulders, and crept softly downstairs 
to the private entrance to the gronndg. .. She 
need not have feared detection, dinner, was 
going on, and the whole energies of the house- 
hold were attracted to the dining-room, 

It was a beautiful night; the rawness of the 
atmosphere had given place to a clear frosty 
air, and the soft rays of the moon lighted up 
the grounds with a strange, silver splendour. 
Nell walked on till she came to eseclana apo 
some distance from the house, close to. a . 
where the children went to slide when the.ice 
was hard. A little cottage stood on the farther 





b-eakfast, acd see if a nights reflection had 


shore of the lake—Nell hsd often noticed iter 
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the children always told her Old Naras lived 
there, but, as she had never seen any signs of 
human habitation, Nell had rather doubted 
this statement. 

As she stood by the edye of the lake, looking 
on the clear still water, a great longing came 
to her that she might end her troubles; life 
seemed so full of sorrow fcr ber, the world 
offered little pleasures to poor Nell, Oh! why 
had not her father taken ber with him on that 
strange journey, Jong ago; at least, then she 
would bave known his fate, or shared it! 

« What are you doing here?’’ 

Nell started. Before her stood a tall, angalar- 
looking woman, dressed in a quaint costume 
of grey staff, with a white handkerchief crossed 
over her shoulders, and a very stiff white cap. 
The girl shivered involuntarily ; she was not 
——- but there certainly was some- 
thing eccentric about the apparition. 

“T am only taking a walk.” 

“ You did not come to look for it ?’’ 

“ No.” 

“ You would never find it, never! The secret 
was my lady’s, it died with her; no one in the 
world can find it now.” 

Very much alarmed Nell passed on, and the 
woman seemed to forget her presence as she 
stood gravely watching the soft, still water, as 
though some mystery linked her and its noise- 
less ripples. 


Five long years,” she said, sp-aking as 
though Nell were miles away, ‘'Five long 
years, my darling, y u've been gone. I 
think he’s changed more than you'd believe. 
Oh, I have revenged your wrongs, my child. 
Five lopg years, and the terror is on him 
still! His riches, his home, and his title can’t 
pleasure him. He goes about like one whose life 
is blighted. 

Helena stood like a creatare in a dream ; 
she was powerless tomove. She seemed spell- 
bound tothe spot, as the old woman took a 
small trowel from her pocket and began scoop- 
ing a hole in the ground. Nell never felt 





[IN TEBRIBLE PERIL.) 


rure what she expected to see come up from 
that hole. Awful visions danced before her 
eyes— of horrors, such as skeletons and dead 
men’s bones ; and yet she could not move—she 
stood there motionless. 

For a long time the search continued, then, 
apparently, it was successfal. The woman 
dropped her trowel, and stooping down fished 
up the packet for which she had been groping 
so patiently, Nell could see it clearly in the 
moonlight, It was only a pocket-book of 
moderate size, stained and discoloured with 
age and exposure. 

‘*He would give years of his life for it,’ 
went on the old woman, patting the book with 
triumphant finger, “ years of his life! Buthe 
shall never have it—never. He separated me 
from my child. He would not let me be with 
her on her deathbed, and he shall suffer for it. 
Aye, his days shall be a weariness. Nothing 
can remove the trouble from bis heart. No 
one in the world knows its cause but me, and 
I will not help him. He shall never have it— 
never.” 


She pressed the pccket-book to her heart as 
she spoke, almogt as though it had, even then, 
becn in danger of being taken from her, Then 
hiding it in the bosom of her dreas, she pro- 
ceeded with the trowel to make a fresh resting- 
place for it, working laboriously on until the 
hole was deep enough ; then casting many 
anxious glances up down, and not per- 
ceiving Nell’s slight figure, she deemed herself 
safe from detection, and deposited her treasure, 
raked the ground over it with her own hands ; 
and then stamping down the strange grave to 
make it level with the rest of the path. At 
that unlucky minute she turned her eyes and 
perceived the intruder. 

Ste came up to Nell, and the girl’s heart 
sank, She felt almost as if her doom were 
come ; but the woman’s mood seemed to have 
changed. Perhaps the sweet, sad face dis- 
armed her anger, for she only said in a mild, 
entreating tone,— 








“Yon won't tell?” 

‘*No,” said Nell, simply ; “ it had nothing 
todo with me. I am only a stranger here.” 

“A stranger! ”"—akind of abject fear came 
on the woman's face. ‘ What’s your name?” 

“ Helena Stuart.” 

That name must have had asscciations for 
the listener. She turned deathly pale, and 
raised her hand half threateningly, half 
appealingly. Terrified beyond her strength, 
Nell recoiled from that uplifted hand. She 
staggered backwards, lost her footing, and fell 
into the culm, deep water, where but half-an- 
hour before she had so longed to seek her rest. 


(To be continued.) 








Noraine teaches patience like a garden, 
All have to wait for the fruits of the earth, 
You may go round and watch the opening bud 
from day to day; but it takes its own time, 
and you cannot urge it on faster. 

Tue seclusion of Indian women was con- 
sidered to have been considerably affected by 
the late Calcutta Exhibition, which opened the 
eyes of many native ladies to wonders and 
beauties of the world of which they had never 
before heard. Over 50000 women passed 
through the Ladies’ Court and clocely inspected 
the various articles, showing the utmost 
interest and astonishment, and their visits 
have started new ideas in the zenanas, and 
suggestions that Eastern women might with 
advantage enjoy a little of the liberty possessed 
by their Western sisters. Certainly more 
freedom is now allowed to some native ladies 
in Madras, as at a recent archery meeting a 
native princess competed with the European 
ladies, and made a very creditable score. To 
return, however, to the Exhibition, the o! 
Calcutta Indian Museum is to be enlarged in 
memory of the late great show, new wings 
being constructed to accommodate ethno- 
logical, economio, and fine art sections. 
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{LET MZ ALONS,’ SAID LYSTRA, 


NOVELETTE. 


MISJUDGED. 


CHAPTER I, 


Every Rivers was alone, waiting the arrival 
of her father and his bride. She was a pretty 
girl of nineteen, with large brown eyes, which, 
as she tat thinking, grew more and more 
troubled, for the bride, whose coming had 
excited the whole household, was totally un- 
known to her. True, her father had written 
&® somewhat minute description of her, but 
lovers rhapsodies (especially elderly lovers), 
are always to be accepted with a reservation ; 
and Evelyn was not prepared to greet the new 
wife with any great cordiality. 

Her position was not pleasant; only six 
weeks ago she had been her father’s pride and 
darling. Oh! how she wished he had never 
taken that lonely trip to Jersey ; how happy 
she might yet be! For three years she had 
raled the house, and it was hard to think she 
must now give up the keys and (with them) 
her authority, to a stranger~a girl scarcely 
two years her senior; hard to submit to be 
second where she had been first; to be ignored, 
perhaps, where once she had been most loved, 
Even a fortnight ago she had been in happy 
ignorance of the change before her. Then a 
had received a letter from her father, telling 
her he was about to marry Lystra Venables, a 
Music-teacher at a seminary. 

Tt was a great blow to Evelyn, who heartily 
wished Lystra had been at the Antipodes rather 
than Jersey, and certainly did think her father 
might have consulted her before taking such a 
step. Her thoughts went yearningly back to 
the old days, when her beautifal mother was 
with them ; she remembered, too, her father’s 
passionate grief when his wife lay dead ; how 
be had taken his child in his arms, and said 
that, “now they must be all in all to each 
other.” An old saying returned to her: “A 





father is a father during the wife's lifetime.” 
Then she rep erself for the thought, 
feeling she was wicked togrudge him happiness. 
Still the trouble did not leave her eyes, nor 
did the distressful shadow on her face lighten, 
until, indeed, she heard the sound of carriage 
wheels, and she knew that the bride and bride- 
groom had arrived. Then she started up, 
agitated and flushed, but she did not go to 
meet them. Shestood in the glow of the fire- 
light, a pretty, willowy figure, and she heard 
her father's voice say : 

“Where is Evelyn? This way, my dear 
Lystra; we shall find her in the drawing- 
room,” 

Then he came in, a good-looking man of fifty, 
and, scarcely staying to kiss his child, said, 
almost deprecatingly, ‘‘ My dear, this is my 
wife. Lystra, this is Evelyn!” 

Two hands met then ina polite clasp ; for 
the very life of her Evelyn d not be cordial, 
and the new wife seemed to guess this. 

*- You must be tired, father !’’ the girl said, 
— @® moment, as though she thought 

ystra would help him to take off his wraps; 
but she stood quietly by the fire, looking on; 
so Evelyn step to his side, and as she 
assisted him, glanced fortively at the bride, 
and thought, “she is not pretty!” 

Her father’s voice broke the stillness. 

“‘ We dined in town, but we should like tea 
if you will ring for it, and lights, too, dear ; 
and will you take Lystra to her room ?” 

The bride followed Evelyn upstairs, into a 
large, well-furnished room, where burned a 
bright fire. 

“‘T hope you like this room?” 

“Very much!” with a quiet glance round. 
Then she slowly drew off her gloves, displaying 
the daintiest, whitest of hands, guiltless of rings 
save the plain gold one on the left hand. 

What am I to call you?” asked Evelyn. 

“ Lystra, if you will.” Then suddenly; ‘'I 
am afraid you are prepared to dislike me, If 
I had known Mr, Rivers had a daughter so old 





‘*y WILL DO MY DUTY BY HIM, AND PEBHAPS ONE DAY 1 SHALL LOVE HIM.” ) 


as you I think I should not have married him, 

he always called you ‘little Evelyn,’ and I 

thought you were a child. Please remember 

that my coming shall in no way alter your 
ition,’’ ‘ 


Po You are very kind to say so’ Evelyn 
answered, more cordially than she had yet 
spoken. “But things cannot be as they were. 

'o-morrow I will give you the keys, and show 
you over the whole place,” 

Lystra had now removed her hat, and stood 
in full glow of the lamps. Evelyn 
nounced her first verdict wrong, and thought: 
‘* Ske is pretty!” 

But pretty she was not; only her face hada 
strange charm, and ber eyes were very lovely, 
despite a certain indescribable, indefin 
look, nearly akin to pain, The lips were full, 
but firm, the complexion pale, but not un- 
healthy. She was of medinm height, slight in 
figure, quiet in looks, ways, and words. It 
seemed to Evelyn that this subdued manner 
was not natural to her, and she thought she 
detected a note of pain in the clear, low voice. 

Lystra spoke again. “ Until my wedding- 
day I was quite unaware of your age, conse- 
quently of the position you held in your home. 
To you I must be an usurper. But,’’ and the 
sweet, low voice sank almost to a whisper ; ‘*I 
do h you will like me a little——” She 
pa , and Evelyn waited for her to finish her 
speech, but instead of doing this sbe crossed 
the room, and stood a moment before the fire 
warming her hands. So Evelyn said: ‘ I hope 
we shall be good friends for my father's sake. 
Shall we go down now?” 

Mr. Rivers looked up with a smile as they 
returned to the meee Ag and wheeling a 
cbair towards the fire, for his bride, took her a 
cup of tea ; then bending down he said : “ Ma 
oe house be a happy one for you,” and ki 

er. 

Was it fancy or did Lystra shrink from him? 
Evelyn th t it was not fancy. 

After awhile Mr. Rivers sat down beside her, 
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and with a smile for his daughter, said: 
** Read to us, Evelyn.’’ 

Tho girl took up a volame of poems by one 
John Payne, and began to read “ The building 
of the dream,” Glancing up now and again, 
che saw her father had thrown his arm about 
Lystra’s waist, and drawn her head upon his 
shoulder. A jealous p shot through her 
heart, as she told herself she was indeed second 
now in his love. Then she looked furtively.at 
Lystra. Her face was turned persistemfly 
towards the fire, and in her grey eyes the 
strange shadow had deepened palpably imto 
pain, and the little fingers were tightly locked. 

“She does not love him,” the da 
thought indignantly ; “ then why did shemanry 
him?” 

The young wife suddenly lifted hereyes, and 
met Evclyn’s; » flush crossed her face, and 
withdrawing from her husband’sarm shesaid 
softly, “ I am afraid we have wenried bat 
you read so perfectly, we must plead that a: 
an excuse for our thoughtiesmmess 3 

And for the remainder ee 
exerted herself to scm laughed, A 
and smiled,until Evelym was almost tempted 
to believe that her faney had deceived her. 

The following tad = took the to 
Lystra, but Mr. Ri =“Oh! : 
my dear; Lystra knows nothing about house- 
hold affairs ; they would only bother her.” 

“ You don’t wish me i 
ignorance?” the young wife asked, a flush on 
her face ;“* perhaps Evelyn will tutor me,” and 
she stretehed out her hand to take the 
but Mx. Rivers — the little hand, and 


kissed it, holding it 

“ Keep them,” he said again. “I won't have 
Lystra worried, “and you Tike that sort of 
t ** 


“But,” urged Eyelyn ; “you are placing me 
in a false position.” 

‘*Let it be as William chooses,” and. the 
flush died out of the wife’s face, “ He knows 
best what you like.” 

So Lystra was mistress in name, but Evelyn 
in act. _It was bad for the girl ; naturally she 
was sweet in on, bat all her friends 
had agreed to her, and in 2 measure had 
&ieceeded. They had made her somewhat 


g 
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although her good sense and taste, prevented 
any exhibition of self-admiration. Now, 
although she was second in her father’s love, 
she was looked up'to by the servants, consulted 
by her father in everything, and Lystra was 
the toy, the petted darling. 

“Why will you make me poze ss an orna- 
mental woman?” she asked Mr. Rivers one 
day ; for her life of inactivity wearied her. 

“ Why should you wish to be anything else?” 
be said, with a laugh. 

* Because I was never intended to fall tothe 
level of a plaything. Don't treat me always 
like a child,” and the grey eyes flashed, 

** Aren’t you content, Lystra? Js there any- 
thing you wish for morethan you have?” with 
& perplexed look. 

**No, no; I have more than I want now,” 
impatiently; ‘‘bat—oh! you don’t under- 
stend— you don’t understand.” The weil of 

im her voice was apparent even to him, 

6 tock her in bis arms. 

**You shall do as you please. You have 
but to speak, and we will obey,” in a gay tone. 
“ Shall Evelyn give up the keys?” 

* No,” quickly ; “she would be vexed ‘with 
me, thinking I had complained to you. Do 
you know, William, you have placed me in a 
very unthankful position? I was too young to 
be your wife, whilst you had so o}d a daughter 
With you.” 

‘* Are you sorry you married me?” 

The man’s voice was hoarse and strained. 
He held her closely to him as thongh he felt 
her slipping from him. One moment—tull of 
fear and agony to him—she was silent, then 
she said, firmly, “No, William,’—but she 
never lifted her face from his breast; never 
gave him any sign of love. Stil he was 
satisfied ; fcr es yet the glamovr of a new-born 


He kissed the beautifal, nut-brown hair, bow- 

ing his face upon it. 

“Only, William,” the git said, as though 

continuing an argument, “remember always I 

am a thinking woman, not a meretoy. IfI 

share your pleasures let me share your toils?” 

“Toils?”? laughing. “To what do you 

refer?” 

“Why,” with a blush, “whem yougo into 

Pyour affairs Evelyn helps.gou, not I. When 
—_ for your new cottagas:were brought you 

velyn’s opinion was asked, not mine.” 

“ You jealous little wamam,! ” 


hapes.t must be treated amyour wife, not as & 


And William Rivers promised all should be 
as she wished, = 

The time wore by end still Bvelym and 
Lystra were no nearer, ¢ friends than 
before. In after days neifiie 
was the fault. ee 


Evelyn’s love so 1d ave 
done ; and E . Oh, ‘tale would she 
tell her own heart? She found, herself 


maa the shadows lying all agaund and about 
er, Lystra told her she had no friends, 
Her parents headlong beem dead; bab 
when Bvelyn asked if ber home had always 
been in Jersey she answered, coldly, “ No.” 
Not to be repulsed Evelyn urged,— 

‘Will you net tell me where your home 


twas?” 
At How curious you are!” 
with one of her rare flashes of anger. 
Evelyn wore an engagement ring. But she 
never spoke to Lystra of the giver—never 
mentioned her lover ag most girls would do. 
She was graddally growing more and more 
secretive, and ,Lystra would not woo her con- 
fidence, 1 
Bast one morning at breakfast, Evelyn look- 
ing up from a letter said, — 
* Courtney iscoming next Tuesday, father.” 
“Then we must expect very little of your 
society,” Javghing. ‘“ My dear,” turning to 
Lyst#a, I think I havenot told you Evelyn 
has alover, Doubtless she has amply atoned 
for my forgetfulness,” 

“ Sbe has told me nothing,” quietly, 

‘* Bravo, Evelyn! After all a woman can 
keep a secret. I expect we shall shortly lose 
her, Lystra, Courtney Rayne does not strike 
me as a patient: wooer.” 

Lystra stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
When she lifted her face again it was ashen 
white, and Evelyn saw it, «But Mr. Rivers 
intent upon an egg, went on: “As yet the 
engagement is but of six months’ standing ; 
bat, my dear,” as Lystra leaned back in her 
ebair, “are you él?” 

“ Yes,” chokingly. ‘ William, William!” 
and she leaned ‘towards him, stretobing out 
helpless, trembling hands. 

‘Open the ‘widow, Evelyn,” said Mr. 
Rivers; but the girl sat motionless, with a 
half-scared look in her eyes, and before she 
could recover her self-possession, Lystra rove 
and said, almost calmiy,— 

“Take me out, William. IF shall be better 
in my room, and alone,’’ 

Later on Evelyn went to her. 

“ Are you better, Lystra?” _ 

“You. I hope I did not frighten Mr. 
Rivers and you.” 

‘* Why do you always speak of my father as 
Mr. Rivers?” . 

The young wife looked straight into her 
eyes, and said quietly,— 

* Because I am not of a demonstrative 
rature, I am utterly incapable of using en- 
dearing epithets.” 

Bot Evelyn interrupted, impatiently — 

“ Do you know Mr, Rayne?” r 





ive was op him, and he had no canse to doubt. 


‘*] bnew him long ego,” in'a weary tone, 


“Zam not jealous. Oully if weere to be } 


“as a casual acquaintance; that is, supposing 
he is Courtney Rayne of Rayne Towers.’ 
The other stepped back and looked fixedly at 


her. 

“IT thought you knew him well,” sho said, 
and went out. 

As the door closed upon her Lystra threw 
her arms above her head, then brought them 
heavily down upon her pillows. ‘ Oh, 
Heaven! ” she moaned, “I cannot meet him, 
Oh, Heaven ! oh, Heaven! what shall I do?” 





CHAPTER II, 

Even —— nat are nny the eaaiien 
possessing her that Lystra more than she 
cared to tell of Courtney Rayne. She 
inwardly determined to say nothing to him of 
her stepmother’s maiden name. She would 
bring them face to face, and perhaps his sud- 
den surprise at meeting an old acquaintance 
in a new character would force from him some 
revelation of the past, She did not think she 
was acting meanly ; she only wished to satisfy 
herself on certain points. She disliked Lystra’s 
reticence, forgetfal that she herself was far 
from communicative. She noticed that all 
through the long five days before her lover's 
arrival lLystra was restless, alternately 
depressed and gay. She knew, too, that often 
those ey ooee-mase beat =. her half in 
scrutiny, ha entreaty. 2 began to 
think Lystra had something to bide, and felt 
a hot indignation her, Her father's 
wife should he 


Lyatra rang for 
up to the house, 

met him in the hall, a flash on her face, 
a great light in hereyes. Looking at him one 
would say the girl had real cause to be proud 
of her conquest, for the man was really hand- 
some, tall, and of splendid physique. After 
the first greetings Evelyn said, ‘‘Come with 
me and be introduced to Mrs. Rivers.” 

Together they entered the room where 
Lystra was sitting talking to Mr, Rivera; her 
back wa8 towards them. Evelyn stepped for- 
ward before her father could greet her lover, 
and said, quietly, “I believe Mrs, Rivers is an 
old acquaintance?” 

As Lystra turned and faced him, calm and 
full of a strange, new dignity, Evelyn saw his 
face blanch and a look of agony, not unmixed 
with shame, come into his eyes. Under his 
breath he muttered, ‘‘Good heavens! ’’—and 
even before Mr, Rivers had recovered the start 
ae agitation had given him, Lystra 
Bpo 

“In my husband’s namel give you welcome, 
You are surprised to meet Lystra Venables in 
Mrs, Rivers.” 

He stammered some incoherent words and 
held out his hand; but Evelyn noticed Lystra 
ignored it, and a great fear had seized her. 
What was the mystery between these two? 
Why was Courtney so startled at this meet- 


ing? 

** Why, Rayne, you look scared! ” said Mr, 
Rivers, rather sharply ; and the young man 
answered, with recovered composure,— 

“Twas considerably surprised. You see 
Evelyn had told me literally nothing about 
Mrs. Rivers ; not so much as her maiden name.” 

No more was said until the two men were 
sitting over their wine, then the elder asked, 
carelessly, ‘‘ Where did you meet my wife, 
Courtney ?”’ 

“Oh, at Liverpool, two years ago;” and he 
spoke with the utmost calmness. 

“Tt may seem strange to you, but I 
positively know nothing of her friends. 
of what or who they were. 
ask a question of them.’’ 

“That is easily remedied,” knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. “Mrs, Rivers will, 
doubtless, teli you ail you wish to know for the 
asking.” 


“Ob, I’m not curions,”—but he had an un- | 
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faced him; and like most elderly men with 
young wives he was extremely jealous. So 
after a pause he asked, * Was she living with 
friends when you kuew her?” : 

“No, She was governess in a ladies’ school. 
I had a cousin there, and was in the habit of 
visiting her whenever I stayed in the place. 
She introduced ms to Miss Venables. I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Rivers.” 

The elder man looked relieved—forgot,too, 
the sundry hints Evelyn had thrown out 
regarding Lystra’s agitation at the mention 

Courtney’s name. . 
« ap think we'll join the ladies now,” he said, 
and his guest followed him to the drawing- 
room, where Evelyn sat playing snatches of 
popular airs; and Lystra was ostensibly 
reading. She looked up as they entered, and 
laying aside her book made room for her 
husband beside her. 

‘What a long time you have been!” she 
gaid, quietly. 

“ Did you miss me, dearest ?” 

Courtney bending over Evelyn heard that 
question—heard, too, the answer, though so 
softly spoken, ‘‘ Indeed, I did.’ 

He drew himself up and flashed a keen 
glance of inquiry at the pale, quiet face ; and 
the girl beside him touched hisarm. ‘‘ How 
distrait you are this evening, Courtney! I 
believe you have not given me two thoughts 
since you came.” 

“My dear,’ reproachfully, 
always thinking of you?” 

“No,” warmly. ‘‘Just now your mind was 
wholly occupied with Mrs. Rivers.” 

“T was wondering,” he said, falsely, ‘if she 
made your home happy for you.” 

“She has drawn my father’s heart from 
me; but she is not unplessant to live with. 
We are fairly good friends.” 

“ Quite confidential, in fact ?’’ with a curious 


“am I not 


“Oh, no,” laughing. “We are not that. 
She is terribly reticent, I know.no mbreof 
her now than when firsf she came hére. Did 
you know her friends? ’’ 

i,“1? Ob, no; but my cousin told me she 
was an orphan and quite friendless. I believe 

was wearing black at that time ; but I am 
really not sure,” 

“Do you know, Courtney, when you looked 
80 startled at meeting her I was afraid that 
once you loved her.” 

“ Disabuse your mind of that idea,” lightly. 
“Tcan only wonder you entertained it even 
for a single moment.” 

“But when she first heard your name she 
was seized with sudden faintness.” 

“Reet assured J was not the cause. My 
dear girl, you are very fanciful ;”—then, with a 
flash on his fac, he asked in a whisper, 
“ When are you going to make me happ7? 
Your father doss not need you now. I shonld 
rp 7 marriage to take place in May. Can 
i Cy ” 

“If you wish it,” an added colour on her 
cheek, and her eyes dowacast; and he thanked 
her in lover’s language and lover’s tone. 

After this conversation became more gene- 
ral, and Courtney asked Lystra if she had lived 
at Jersey ever since she left Liverpool. 

__ ‘No, Mc Rayne,” with a soupgon of coldness 
inher tone. “I was three months in Man- 
chester,” 

She turned her face from him then, and 
proposed to Mr. Rivers that they shonld play 
chess, to which he readily assented. 

iad: am afraid, William,’’—and to Courtney 
her voice and enunciation seemed unusually 
clear—“ you will find me a poor player, -but 
you must try to remember that ‘practice 
makes perfect,’ and bear with me in the hope 
that I shall prove the proverb true.” 

Sitting side by side the lovers talked in low 
tones, aud Evelyn began to think her sus- 
Ppicions unfounded, for Courtney was so tender 
ia his wooing, and Lystra so entirely indif- 
ferent to his presence, that it would be folly 
longer to suspect either. 

The following morniog, after breakfast, Mr, 


Rivers rode over to the next village to see how |. 


the cottages (in course 6f erection now). were 
progressing, and Lystra stayed at home with 
Evelyn and Courtney. ‘She had seated herself 
at a writing-table and seemed very busy. 

Evelyn asked, “ Is this # letter day?” 

‘© Yes ; I have about half-a-dozen to answer, 
and this is an excellent opportunity for doing 
it. ” 

The lovers retired to a remote corner of the 
roonr; but Courtney talked little, and indulged 
in some very ill-suppressed yawns, and his 
ladylove began to feel herself neglected. For- 
tunately, when she had got to this stage of feel- 
ing, she was called away to see her dress- 
maker. No sooner bad the door closed upon 
her than Lystra began hastily to put away her 
writing materials, having done which she pre- 
pared to leave the room, never once glancing 
at Courtney. : 

He stood lookiug strangely, almost wildly, 
at her, and his breath came hard, but he 
neither moved nor spoke until she had neared 
the door. Then he started forward. 

“ Lystra, won't you speak to me?” a world 
of entreaty in his voice, a great, hungering love 
in his eyes. 

She turned and faced himthen. Her cheek 
was ghastly white, but she was calm even to 
coldness. Ather look he flushed, and drew 
back from her. ‘ 

Silent, stern, and rebuking she stood one 
moment, and then laid her hand upon the 
door. The man was mad, he seized the white 
fingers testingon the handle, and with some 
little force drew her away, setting his back 
against the door. Still she did not speak, only 
her lips quivered, and her heart beat so madly 
it made her sick and faint; but she lifted her 
eyes to his, and he saw in themsuch anguish, 
such reproach, as he-had never seen but once 
before in all his life. 

‘* You shall not go until you tell me I am 
forgiven |’ he cried, hoarsely; and then she 
spoke in measured and low tones,— 

*‘ Bet go my hand: If Evelyn returned now 
Fshould be ruined.” 

He was beside himself, forgetful of every- 
thing but his desire’for pardon, © He only held 
her cold hand the closer, and bending over her 
whispered,— 

**T will never let you go until I have your 
forgiveness.” 

Upon her cheek she felt his hot breath, and 
shrank from hiti; but his persistent refusal 
to release her, his apparent carelessness of her 
welfare, or her good name stung her to bitter 
anger. ; 

“*T have not forgiven you,”’ she said, in tones 
almost as low as his; ‘*and I never shall.” 

He winced at her words, but he was not to 
be baffied. 

**T have repented my sin very bitterly; it 
has made my life a torture tome,” 

At that she laughed, so lowly, so cruelly 
that he had rather she had strack him; bat‘he 
went on, Since that night I have known no 
pleasure, have been a victim always to re. 
morse! ” 

‘‘And yet I meet you now in the character 
of a happy lover!” scornfally. “Courtney 
Rayne, you would find it very hard to deceive 
me now !” 

“Such a reproach comes well from you— 
you who have forgotteux the promise you gave 
me, You twit me with being a happy lover; 
allow me to congratulate you on your happy 
witehood !”’ 

Oh, the misery in her grey eyes, the utter 
hopelessness her face expressed.’ He saw these 
things and grew bolder. 

* You have made a false step, and you know 
it,” almost exultantly. ‘* You would give half 
your life to be free again !” 

A burning blush swept over cheek and brow, 
and she spoke more passionately than she had 
yet done. 

“T regret nothing I have done. My husband 
is most good, most kind to me, and if you 
possessed a spark of honour ‘you would not 
speak to me thus in his house. If you had 
any sense of shams you would shrink from, 





rather than face, me, You would remember, 


a. 


too, that as Evelyn’s lover you have no right 
to seek reconciliation with me!” 

“ You are terribly cruel, I did not’believe 
you would beso hard.” 

‘*Hush!” sternly. “I am a wife, and I 
will hear no more ; he is good. to me, oh! ‘far, 
tar better than I deserve. Heaveri’s Blessing 
on him always for his goodness and Kis love!” 

The tears were in hereyes, and seéing she 
was softened he bent down, and said, huskily, 
‘*Have you no pity for my cruel lot’? JF léve 
you, and——” f 

**Let go my hand; Evelyn is coming: be 
mereifal !” she pleaded. ‘ Oh, Heaven! are. 
you quite without feeling ?” . 

She wrenched her hand from hithand ran 
out, passing Evelyn; who looked suspiciously 
at her flashed face and wild eycs. : 

“ Courtney,”’ she asked, coldly, “‘ What have 
you been saying to Lystra?”’ 

He turned upon ber with a frown. “I don’t 
understand you, Hvelyn; yeu seem to enter- 
tain get ideas concerning Mrs, Rivers and 
myself. In future I shall be obliged if you 
will not speak of her tome. I tell you most 
distinctly you have no cause for jealousy ;-and 
it does not appear the right thing to spy upon 
your father’s wife.” 

‘*T do not spy upon her actions ; snd I main- 
tain that there is no real love withont jealousy.” 

He shrugged his shoulders ; the prospect be. 
fore him did not appear inviting—a jealons 
a would not be a pleasant partner through 

ife. ; : 

And Lystra, pacing her room with bowed 
head and clasped hands, muttered agsin and 
yet again, “Oh, Heaven, helpme! Iam weak, 
oh, so weak,and I love him!” 

Then she sat down and called to’ mind ali 
William Rivers’ goodness, all his love'and care 
for her, and she prayed, ‘‘Let me ’be trtié to 
him,” and bowed her face upon her hands, 
whilat the pain eyer deepened in her eyes, and 
the lines about hér lips grew sterner. 


OHAPTER III. 

Tue following day, when Mrs. Rivers was 
preparing to go out, Lystra asked timidly, 
‘* May I go with you, William ?”’ 

He looked pleased. ‘Certainly, my dear ; I 
will order the chaise,” for Lystra did not ride, 

When they were fairly out in the country, 
Mr. Rivers said, “ Why did yon particularly 
wish to come this morning?” 

‘* First, because I like being with you; and 
secondly, I feel myself an intruder now Mr. 
Rayne is here. Naturally, Evelyn wishes to 
have as much of his society as possible.” 
“You are very good to study her wishes so 
greatly. Lystra, do you like Rayne?” 
“Nol” she caid, with considerable vehe- 
mence. 

“Why. Do you know anything against 
him?” 

Was it his fancy ?—or did her face really 
grow paler, as she said quietly, “ Nothing; 
only our natures don't assimilate well.” 

‘‘You think he will be good to my little 
girl? ” anxiously. 

‘* Yes; and you must not allow my foolish 
prejudice to influence your feelings towards 
him,” gravely. 

‘I wonder,” in a musing tone, ‘‘ if you ever 
had a lover before I came on the scene,” 

“‘ Never a veal one,” a note of contempt in 
her voice. “Oh, William, you have been al- 
ways moat good to me, There are tintes when 
my gratitude swells into passion, when 
I feel I could die to prove it!” 

She had spoken quickly, and the tears had 
filled her eyes. It was so rarely he saw her 
otherwise than calm that he was startled; and 
said, **Pooh! don’t talk of gratitade, it is 
absurd from wife to husband,” and she seemed 
to shrink from him abashed and ashamed of 
her emotion. Seeing this Mr. Rivers went 
on, “I’m afraid I’ve made a blunder and 
wounded you; but Lystra, you must remember 
I am an old-fashioned man, and not at a 
versed in modern gallantry; only, dear wife, 
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strong assurance cf my love, and yon will find 
it hard to forgive my bluntness.” 

Once more that strange, sad, half-pleading 
look was on her face, and her voice was tremu- 
lous, “ There are times when I fear I do not 
make you happy, and that one day you will 
regret m me your wife. Oh, William, 
don’t leave me alone any more ; without youl 
am miserable, and oh, so friendless ! ”’ 

“I am sure, dear, you are out of sorts,” in a 
yoante tone ; “‘and you are entirely forgetting 

n. 


« does not love me!” 

“ Wor, I thought you were such good friends, 
Lystra!” 

“We never quarrel ;~but our feelings to- 
wards each other are—oh ! I beg your pardon, 
I did not wish to insinuate that any blame 
see to Evelyn, If either is in fault believe 


** Not you, little wife ; you would not be harsh 
to the vilest wretch,” and then the man’s love 
shone in his eyes and made his face well-nigh 
handsome. “J must be blind as a bat; I 
fancied you girls loved each other, and that 
you had nothing left to wish for. I will epeak 
to Evelyn!” 

“No, no, no/ Do not let me come between 
you—you two who are so justly dear each to 
the other,” then suddenly she began to cry. 
They were on a lonely road and he threw one 
arm about her, and kissed her cheek, 

“TI am sure youare ill, my love!” She 
looked up, dashed away her tears and laughed, 
oh ! such a sad, dreary laugh. 

“Tam not ill, only nervous;” and for the 
remainder of the drive she was tolerably 
cheerful. But when they were returning home 
Mr, Rivers suddenly bethought himself that 
this was an excellent opportunity to question 
Lystra as to her friends, so he commenced 
neues by asking if she had no living re- 

ative. 

“ Not one,” peru sf ;“both my mother 
and father were only children. My father was a 


poor on 

“And long have you been an orphan?” 

Mpa y © mesg my mother died first, and 
then my r. After his death I went out as 
music-teacher.’’ 

‘Poor child! ‘Your life has not been a very 
cheerfal one; please Heaven I will make it 
brighter in the future;’’ and she, touched by 
his love, could only smile her thanks, and pray 
Heaven to make her wortny him. 

For days Lystra carefully avoided Courtney ; 
gave him not the least chance for a téte-d-téte, 
although he persistently sought one; when 
others were present she treated him with quiet 
cour natural to a hostess, Evelyn, happy 
in her love, forgot for awhile all her suspicion 
and jealousy, and the old friendly relations were 
resumed between the two girls; and if Lystra 
was paler and somewhat graver no one appeared 
to notice it—with the exception of Courtney, 
whose keen eyes marked every change or 
shadow of change in the deep grey eyes, His 
ears were quick to heed the varying tones of 
her low voice; he had learned long ago to 
know by such things when she was stirred 
ever so slightly out of her ordinary calm, 

At last one day brought him the chance he 
had so longed for. He was walking slowly 
through a field belonging to Mr, Rivers 
(Evelyn had gone into the town to do some 
shopping), and he was already w of his 
own society, when he saw Lystra alittle before 

him. She was walking quickly, and he 
essed she had seen him cal wished to avoid 

im. In a few moments he overtook her, and 
as she turned coldly towards him, he asked, 
in @ suppressed tone: ‘Is this to go on for 
a : hat t f Mr 

8 w © go on for ever, . Rayne?” 
trigidly. 8 ’ yne 
‘*This persistent avoidance of me!” 

She made a gesture of impatience, and an- 
swered, “If you compel me to return home 
with you, you will please remember I cannot 
discuss that subject, and will not!” 

“This may be my only opportunity of speak- 


| and weary, hopeless face; he, with his eyes 


grimly. “I swear that when I sinned s0 
grievously towards you I was mad, Will you 
not hear what circumstances drove me to act 
so basely?”” 

“No circumstances can extenuate your 
crime, or even palliate it. It is beyond for- 
giveness, as I have told you before!” 

* Still I live in hope that one day I shall 
regain your esteem, although it is my punish- 
— to know your love is lost to me for all 

2. ” 


“‘ That is so, and my esteem went with it,” 
her voice vibrating with her heart’s pain. ‘“ As 
the past cannot be recalled, nor condoned, let 
it go.” 

“Are we to be friends?” he pleaded, pas- 
sionately, drawing nearer to her; and she 
laughed, faced him then with bright eyes and 
parted lips, whilst the cruel laughter floated 
away on the breeze. 

** Friends!” she said, scornfully ; ‘‘ you and 
I can never be that. Friendship is impossible 
where love has been.” 

‘* Are you afraid to trust me or yourself?” 
and at his query her pale face grew paler, and 
her lips were tremulous, 80 that she could not 
p iy He saw these things and caught one 
of her hands; she shivered and shrank back 
from him, 

“ You are afraid for yourself !’’a mixture of 
triumph and commiseration in his voice and 
eyes. ‘‘ You may deny it to me, if you choose, 
bat I know you love me still.” 

** Be quiet! ’’ her tones broken and terrible 
with despair. ‘If it is so, may Heaven for. 
give and pity me !” and with her free hand she 
covered her eyes. 

“ Lystra, why did you marry this man? If 
you had but waited I should have found you, 
and have made ample atonement for the wrong 
I offered you—now it is too late, and we have 
each spoiled our lives,” 

Py me at bey peor 
ng to a whisper, “It is such a 
Seteeier cee es as 

my duty by him, perhaps one day 
shall ta him.” 

He had loosed her hand, and they were walk- 
ing side by side now, she with bowed head, 


fixed on her, and still-he persisted in that old 
uestion, — 

* Am I to be forgiven ?"’ 

“No,” drearily. ‘ You have spoiled my life, 
have made me a miserably suspicious woman ; 
have changed a wholesome natare into one so 
bitter. I scarcely recognise it as my own. 
And now I will say no moreto you. Lam 
weak and foolish perhaps, but I realise a 
wife’s duty, and will falfil it to the utmost.” 

“What am I to do? Advise me, Lystra, 
for the sake of‘ Auld Lang Syne.’”’ 

“Go away from ag soon as you con. 
veniently can; and for Evelyn’s sake, for 
mine, do not return until you come to claim 
your wife—and then, then I hope—I pray—we 
may meet without danger, and without pain 
to either.” 

“You are hard with me, but I will obey. If 
by any act of mine 1 can win your pardon I 
shall esteem myself happy.” 

“And when will you go?’’ feverishly, and 


lifting her eyes one moment to his. 
‘This is Wednesday. I think I can go on 
Saturday.” 


“Thank you;” then a flash crept over her 
face, and she asked, ‘Is not that Mr, Rivers 
coming towards us?” 

‘*Yes,”” and he assumed his ordinar 
manner, so that when William Rivers join 
them he saw nothing strange in either. 

“Well, this is an unexpected treat,” 
cordially, ‘I’ve been inspecting the cottages, 
and was just lamenting that I had a lonely 
walk before mé, I say, Courtney, you must 
look out for a squall,” laughing, “ Evelyn is 


decidedly jealous, and may object to you in- 
stalling yourself as Mrs, Rivera’s cavalier,” 

“T am not afraid, sir,” but the sudden pain- 
fal blush on Lystra’s face seemed reflected on 
Courtney’s. 





ing to you, and I should be a fool not to use it,” 


husband said, in his jocose way, and he 
slipped his hand into his wifesarm, ‘My 
dear, you,are teaching Rayne modesty—a 
virtue I thought he sadly lacked.” 
“ You arescarcely flattering to Mr. Rayne,” 
quietly ; and after this they walked on soberly 
until they reached home, where they found 
Evelyn. 
“So ycu have all been walking together ?” 
interrogatively; and her father said,— 
“Yes; but we did not start in this order. 
I met Courtney and Lystra in the second field 
below the co « 
Evelyn flushed a little and was about to 
speak, but Courtney broke in, “Mrs. Rivers 
and I did not go out together ; Jovertook her.” 
**Oh!” one little word, bat fall of siguifi- 
cance to two of her hearers. Lystra took up 
her gloves and went to her room, where she 
was shortly followed by Evelyn, who, with all 
her suspicions revived, said slowly, ** Did you 
know in which direction Mr. Rayne intended 
walking ?’’ 
Silence a moment, and in that moment 
Evelyn formed her own conclusion; then 
Lystra said in a choked voice, — 
‘Oh! what is in your heart against me? 
What have I done that you should so suspect 
and dislike me?” 
The girl went nearer to her. 
‘You have married my father—but not for 
love!’ Lystra threw out her hands with an im- 
loring gesture. “I am convinced that had he 
m & poor man his suit would not have found 
favour with you. I know, too, by some subtle 
instinct, that in the past you have loved 
Courtney Rayne; and that you love him 
now!” 

How could she be cruel with that white, 
tear-blurred face lifted to hers? Lystrathrew 
her arms about her. 

‘*Ob, for pity’s sake, for pity’s sake, let us 
be friends! Love me, I pray you, onlya 
a. Evelyn, what nave I done to win your 


The other unclasped the arms from about 
er waist. 


“If your grief is caused by fear that I shall 
make my suspicions known to my father, it will 
quickly be over. Forthe sake of his peace I shal! 
say nothing,” and she turned coldly away ; but 
Lystra stayed her yet another moment. 

‘* I have acted foolishly, but not wickedly. 
I have tried to bea good and dutifal wife——” 

** But never a loving one! ” scornfully. 

“ T have tried, too, to win your affection. I 
should be most glad——” but Evelyn was 
gone, and Lystra conld only bury her face 
amongst her pillows and ask to die, because 
life was so hard to bear, and the snares were 
all about her feet. Poor Lystra! 


OHAPTER IV. 

Ir was with no small surprise that Evelyn 
and her father received the announcement of 
Courtney’s sudden departure; but he offered 
a plausible and apparently satisfactory excuse, 
and Evelyn was not altogether sorry that he 
should go. 

On the Friday evening he asked her for a 
private interview, and laid his plans for the 
future before her for her approval. 

“TI shall not come down again,” he said, by 
way of conclusion, “until the ninth of May— 
that is three days before our marriage. You 
see I have much to do; the house requires no 
end of repairs ; my aunt will be with me, and 
has promised to assist me in preparing for 
your coming.” 

On the Saturday morning he bade them all 
good-bye —Lystra among the others—and 
st for the station, His luggage had beer 


the very last he turned to kiss his fiancée, 

**Good-bye, dear; when I come again it will 
be to steal you away!” 

Half-an-hour passed, and Mr. Rivers pro- 
posed to Evelyn that as the morning was un- 
usually fine she should ride with him to & 
neighbouring 





“ What a couple of innocents you are!” the 


sent on before, as bed agg moe walking. At — 


village to see the hounds thrown © 
off ; being a capital horsewoman she assented 
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gladly. Lystra was to stay at home as she 
was suffering with a severe headache ; and scon, 
as she lay upon her couch, she saw father aud 
daughter start at a brisk trot. Then she gave 
herself up wholly to very bitter thoughts, if one 
might judge by the quivering lips and tear- 
laden lashes. All the past rose up before her 
with its chequered lights and shades, its joys 
and griefs ; she renewed, in fancy, all her hopes 
and fears, her doubts and her despair. A step 
outside startled her; she dashed away her 
tears, and as the door opened turned to face 
the visitor. 

‘Mr. Rayne!” shesaid, surprisedly. 

‘* Yes, I have returned, like a bad penny. 
I've lost my train, and there is not another to 
town until 12.30, s0 that I have an hour to 
stay. Where is Evelyn?” 

“ She has started with her father to see the 
meet; she will be sorry when she knows you 
returned and found her ont ; but perhaps she 
will get home before you go.” 

‘* Probably ; we will hope so!” he answered, 

imly. ‘Don’t rise on my account, Mrs, 

ivers! Ican amuse myself with this folio of 
drawings; they are Evelyn’s I suppose?” 

“* Most of them,” quietly; ‘‘and they are 
well finished.” 

The lover did not join in this encomium, but 
glanced from one sketch to the other with 
critcal eye ; and Lystra lay silent, looking from 
the window with the dumb pain in her eyes 
deepening and darkening; and the mournfal 
curve of the lips growing momently more 
mournful, She started when Courtney’s voice 
broke the long silence,— 

“This is one of yours!” he said, holding a 
tiny drawing before her ; ‘I recognise the spot. 
Then he a and the hot blood coloured 
his face and brow. 

** Yes, itis wine!” Lystra answered, quietly, 
and looked once more from the window ; but 
the man bent lower over the sketch, as though 
studying every line. How well he knew that 
place! The slow, shallow river, with its fringe 
of rushes and forget-me-nots—the adjoining 
wood dim and dark, save where the yellow 
sunlight found entrance. He knew, too, the 
narrow path winding through sweet meadows 
where he had loitered in the far-away days 
with Lystra Venables. As he thought of that 
time, so fall of love and joy, as he remembered 
by his own sin he had forfeited all good things, 
he cursed his mad wickedness ; felt, too, the 
cruel pangs of unavailing, undying remorse, 
With a swift glance at Lystra he abstracted 
the sketch, telling himself he would keep it in 
memory of the days that had been good—that 
had held such promise of bliss to come. 

Presently he spoke again, and the woman 
turned her weary, listening face towards him. 

“You will acknowledge I am trying now to 
act aap | > Lystra?” 

“ Yes; and I thank you,—oh ! with my whole 
heart I thank you! ” 

He had risen, and now was standing by her 
couch. 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘the day will come when 
we shall forget our mutual love—with all my 
soul I wish it. Then when I am happy with 
my wife, and you have learned to think Rivers 
the best and noblest of men, you will not find 
it 80 hard to forgive me. In all my life I 
desired nothing so much as I now desire your 
pardon!” 

.‘‘ Why will you hurt me by recalling that 
time? I will try to forgive, perhaps then I 
shall know again what it is to be at peace ; but 
now let us speak of other things.”’ 

He drew back and stood moodily looking 
down on the slim, recumbent figure, the pale, 
sad face from which he had driven the light 
and joy for evermore. 

“Will you wish me joy in the fatare?” 

‘* Yes ; and oh! be good to her, for she loves 
you very dearly!” 

“I knowit ! I wish it were otherwise, Upon 
my life, Lystra, I can't tell how the engage- 
ment came about; I only know that after I 
lost you I cared very little what came to me. 
All women were alike indifferent to me ; but 
afterawhile, you know, my father died, and tke 


house was so gloomy I went out a great deal. 
Then I met Evelyn ; she is very pretty and was 
decidedly kindtome. One night, seven months 
ago, we met at a friend’s house ; she looked un- 
usually lovely, and J must have been miserably 
mad, for I proposed and was accepted ! " 

The listener did not speak; the long dark 
lashes resting on the pale cheeks made them 
appear paler and thinner. Moved by an 
irresistible impulse Courtney spoke in low, 
rapid tones,— 

‘You have forbidden me to refer to the 
past—this once I disobey you—after to-day I 
will be silent. In all, through all, I loved you 
and would have married you; but the fear of 
disinheritance made a coward and a villain of 
me. My father's first wife was low-born and 
peor, and married him bat for his possessions. 
She made him most unhappy, and finally 
brought disgrace upon him. As I grew 
into manhood he told me the whole terrible 
story, adding that if ever I married beneath 
me not one penny of his fortune should come 
to me. I led an idle, useless, purposeless life, 
and did not wake to a sense of the folly of it all 
until I knew you and learned to love you!” 

“ Hush!” she pleaded; ‘‘you are saying 
words to which I must not listen,” But he 
went on again, — 

‘* No sooner had you left me than my better 
self returned, and I determined at all costs to 
marry you. The next day I went to the 
school, and there heard that you had been 
summoned away on account of a dear friend’s 
illness. As I was aware you had no friends, 
I knew you had gone to rid yourself of me. 
For months I sought you; then my father 
died, and I was free; but you remained 
hidden, and in a time of madness I wooed 
another woman.” 

Lystra too had risen, and for a moment they 
facei each other—hopeless, loving, but lost to 
love and joy for ever. The woman did not 
speak; one hand rested on her heart as 
though its throbbing hurt her, with the other 
she dumbly implored him to go, and he replied 
hoarsely to the gesture, — . 

“ < am going now. I, too, feel it is best to 

art ” 

“ Mad with their woe they did not hear the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs outside. 

‘*But if you can pray for the wretch who 
80 wronged you”—Evelyn and her father 
were in the hall now, and still they did not 
hear; ‘‘and now good-bye, my darling—my 
darling!” and with one cry of wild passion he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. 

“For pity’s sake”’—she moaned—'‘for 
pity’s sake !’’ but he held her fast. 

Evelyn turned the handle, and stood aghast 
in the doorway ; whilst her father, stricken 
dumb, caught at her arm, and glared wildly 
at his wife, who now stood shrinking, shiver- 
ing with drooping head and heaving breast. 
Courtney spoke first,— 

**T am to blame,” he said, ‘‘and I alone, 
Do as you will with me, but remember she is 
guiltless.” 

Still the husband did not speak, only 
Evelyn pointed a disdainfal finger at Lystra, 
and laughed shrilly. 

The sound of her laughter seemed to rouse 
her father; he stazgered forward, white of 
face, wild of eye, wih strong hands trembling, 
and weak as a child's with his mad agony. 

‘You shall answer for tuis!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘One of us shall not leave this 
room alive!” 

With her finger still pointing towards the 
unhappy woman, Evelyn stood in the door- 
way. Courtney was close by Lystra, who, as 
she heard her husband's stumbling steps, 
looked wildly into his chauged face. 

‘Oh, William, William !” she moaned; ‘‘I 
am invocent!” 

He pushed her violently away, but she sank 
on her knees and threw her arms about him, 
whilst she passionately implored Courtney, 
*** fur Heaven's sake, to go!”’ 

“TI cannot leave you thus. For Mrs, 





Rivers’ sake, hear me, sir!" 
**Go—go! it is the only way you can serve 


me, If you stay there will be murder. Oh, 
William! Oh, Heaven!” 

All power to move seomed to have left Mr. 
Rivers now, and Lystra heard Courtney walk te 
the door. As he passed Evelyn he lifted hi 
eyes to hers, 

“May you always suffer for this day’s work,’ 
she said, and made room for him to pass, 
closing the door behind him. Then she went 
forward; Lystra’s arms were yet about her 
husband, but her head had drooped until it 
lay upon the ground, and all her long, dark 
hair unloosed fell about his feet, 

‘“‘ Don’t kneel there! ’ he said with an awfal 
horror in hie voice. ‘‘For your sake I have 
let him go. Now what have you tosay? Oh, 
child! Oh! wife!” and his chin sank upon 
his broad chest, 

‘* Leave her alone,”’ Evelyn's voice broke in 
coldly and clearly. ‘None but the guilty can 
consort with the guilty. Oh!”—breaking into 
passion—“ Heaven revard you as you deserve, 
make you as wretched as yon have made us!”’ 

A long-drawn, shuddering sigh broke from 
the prostrate woman, but she neither moved 
nor spoke, and the husband said again, in the 
same strange voice,— 

‘* What have you tosay ?” 

She lifted herself a little, but did not look 
up. All her long, dark hair fell about her 
face, and hid its white misery from the eyes 
bent on her. Then in a broken voice, 
scarcely above a whisper, she said, “I only 
know I am innocent,” and paused. 

‘*What, with his arms about you?” he 
questioned, in a grating voice. ‘Oh, Heaven 
how you have fooled me! I, who loved you to 
forgetfulness of allelse, Could you not leave 
me my honour? ” 

She stretched ont her hands to touch him ; 
but he shtank back, and at the loathing his 
face expressed she shivered and moaned. For 
&® moment all were silent, then Lystra spoke, 
and in her ears her own voice was strange and 
indistinct. “Let me tell you all? I bave 
wronged you; but, oh, I am not what you 
think me! I have never, even in thought, 
been faithless to you,”—and now she rose and 
stood downcast and dismayed, with hands 
tightly clasped before her. Evelyn moved 
towards the door, with her cold, condemning 
face still turned on Lystra, who made a 
motion for her to stay. 

“Hear what I have to say. You have 
judged me always harshly, Let me justify 
myeelf!” 

“You will find it a difficult task,”—but she 
sat down and waited for Lystra to speak ; and 
when she only stood silent, wound her arms 
about her father and drew him down beside 
her, the stricken man did not shrink from her ; 
and Lystra seeing this grew more hopeless. 

‘Two years ago,” she said, in a curiously 
strained voice, ‘“‘Courtney Rayne was my 
lover. I is only the old, old story of man’s 
selfishness and woman’s love. I was poor and 
he was rich and high-born. He won my 
heart, and I trusted him so greatly I forgot to 
notice, that though he spoke of love, he said 
not one word of marriage ;”—she shivered then, 
and swayed forward as though she would have 
fallen, and to support herself she placed both 
hands upon thé table. ‘ One night he asked 
me to leave England with him; but not as his 
wife. I don’t know what I said; but I left 
him, and the following morning I left Liver- 
pool for ever. I dare not meet him again. 
my own free, will I would never have done 
that.’ 

She lifted her eyes to Evelyn's face and saw 
an expression of utter scorn and incredulity. 
‘tT went to Manchester, and from there to 
Jersey, where I remained until you married 
me”—and then she stretched out imploring 
hands to the wild-faced man before her. “I 
was all alone in the world, and your love 
seemed good to me; yet when you asked me to 
marry you I was afraid. Oh, remember how 
I implored you to be sure of your heart! How 
I told you, even then, I could not give you 
what you asked. But you would not me. 





Oh, that you had! oh, that you had! You 
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said you would teach me to love you; and 
80 I consented to your prayer.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake! for Heaven’ssake!’*the 
man pleaded, “shorten your story, WhenI 
contrast then with now I am mad.” 

“T will be brief. Can this story be good for 
me to tell? When I heard that Courtney 
Rayne was your daughter's lover, and that he 
was coming here, I was afraid—oh, not for 
my truth. Your honour and your 
were always dear to me, because of 
goodness to me. Then I was tempted to 
fess all, Oftem and often I had thought to 
you my unhappy story ; but I hesitated, fea 
to distress you, and perhaps lose something’ 
your so dear love. Even in the carly days 
Evelyn doubted me, and when Mr. Rayne 
came she grew more suspicious, and made my 
lifea burden tome. But of this I said mothing, 
lest I should be held as unjust, and she should 
think I strove to draw you from her, But 
you, oh, husband | you must know how from 
the first I avoided him—how I begge@ you not 
to leave me at home with him, For Heaven's 
sake believe me! This morning:‘when you 
‘left me Lhad no thought of seeing him again. 
It was I who sent him away im haste, because 
I saw it was not good for him to remain longer. 
He returned because he missed his train ; and 
in some way we drifted into of the 
past, and then—oh, then, William, William, 
you know all! Forgive me!” and she crept 
closer, sobbing like a weary child, 

He started to-his feet. 

‘“’Tisfalse!”’ he cried,—“’ Tis false!” Ihave 
been your dupe—your fool, and you think still 
to blindeme with such a tissue of falsehoods? 
He missed his train, you say, and I say it was 
an arranged thing between you that he should 
return to wish you good-bye. Both of you 
guessed Evelyn and myself would be out— 
neither anticipated so speedy a return. “Oh 
Heaven! and you are my 1” He covered 
his ghastly face, and she toek to touch 
his arm, pleading brokenly that he would 
believe ber story. Then he turned fiercely 
upon her,and. said so bitter a word that she 
feil away from him, moaning .“‘ Not that! not 
that! Oh, this is most cruel!” 

Mr. Rivers turned to hisdaughter. ‘* Leave 
us,” he said, hoarsely, and slowly she went out. 
Then he moved towards the woman, who knelt 
by the couch in an attitude of utter misery. 

** Lystra,’’ he said. 

Bat she did not lift her head or speak. 

‘‘Are you listening?” in the same harsh 


ae nes 


‘‘You have brought [shame upon ime and 
cruel woe; by your = you rad wrt 
bandand love—have stolen away my child’s 
— What forgiveness can there befor 
you?” 

“ Timay be you will grant me none—I do 
not now hope it; I scarcely desire it because 
of the bitter word you spoke.” 

** Because I loved and still loveyou; your 
name is dear to me as my life! While T live 
no breath of slander shall touch fe ; but 
from to-day we live separatelives. I willgive 
out we have parted because of incompatibility 
of temper, You shall not feel a want; for my 
wealth you married me, and despite--your 
wrong I will still share it with you.’’ Then he 
broke down and sobbed as men only ean who 
have lost at one fell blow all they loved and 
prized. 

As his sobs smote on her ear a great 
filled her heart. She rose once more as 
would have spoken, but regaining his compo- 
save with a sudden, violent effort, he said,— 

“I would kies you good-bye, but Iremember 
he bas kiased you. Lystra, Lystra! I had 
— you none meee what you are!”’ 

“If my would bring you happiness, I 
would Leould die! I have wished it for 
mysslf, but never so mach as I wish it now.” 

Ae on he said, 7 EY re not fear for 
your futare—good-bye! I shall be glad if, 
after to-day, Isee you no more. I will take 
Evelyn ‘&way until you have founda home, We 
will go to-day,” feverishly, 





She was in the open doorway and she held 
her hand to him, weeping as if her heart were 
broken. 

‘Won't you shake hands?” che asked, and 
he answered stonily,— 

“TI will never touch your hand or see your 


face again |” 
And so Lystra passed away, and in after 
days he would remember remorsefully all those 


oruel words and the great wrong he had- done 
her; would know, too, that remorse, however 
deep, is but a vain thing. 

Late in the afternoon, looking from her win- 
dow, Lystra saw the carriage drive to the door, 
and Evelyn and her father, stepping in, were 
driven away from the house. Neither glanced 
back or so much as looked up at her, and the 
terrible ache in her head grew deep and 
fiercer. She sat down and began to think of 
her future spread so darkly before her. 

In all the world she stood alone; there was 
none to pity her and but one to love—and his 
love she might not, dare not take. What 
should she do? She never once thought of 
accepting assistance from her husband ; his 
money she could not touch ; she shivered at 
the mere idea of falling so low in her own 
esteem 


She looked round her room with ite costly 
furniture, its choice pictures; all ‘tokens of 
William Rivers’ love and a ory broke from the 
= lips as she realised what she had lost— 

©, love, rest—and the man who professed 
to hold her dearer than self had ‘brought her 
to this pass ! 

She must go away—she could not stay here, 
that would be to drive her husband and his 
child from their proper home; but she must 
have time for thought. 

The shadows deepened all around and about 
her ; evening passed into night ‘and night into 
morning before she moved from her place at 
the window. 

Then her maid-came in, and Lystra said she 
would breakfast in her own room. She would 
notgo out, neither should she require the girl’s 
services that day. 

Ob! that wretched, wretched Sunday ! In the 
distance she saw quiet folk walking to church ; 
heard the bells, whose sound but increased 
her —a | ee age aud an ay back to 
memory the careless days of her far-awa 
childhood, . 4 

Then evening came again, and she saw the 
rustic lovers loitering in the meadows, and hid 
her face crying. She could not bear the sight 
of their tie A and love, because for her 
such things were not. 

Darkness came once more, and she lay down 
weary and faint her bed. So tired was 
she that she slept long and heavily, and when 
she woke the March san was shining brightly 
into the room, 

She dressed slowly, with a weight of thought 
in a eyes, and then began to pack a small 
tran 


In the middle of her packing a letter was. 


brought her from Mr. Rivers. The postmark 
was London, and she wondered with vague 
dread had he gone in search of Courtney ? 

The words were very fow and very cold: 

“Tf you have occasion to write me, address 
as above. When my arrangements for your 
comfort are concluded I will communicate you 
through my solicitor.—W. R.” 

She did not sob or now—she was very 
oslm; and when she had locked her trunk she 
sab down to write with a steady hand and tear- 
less eyes. 

‘* I leave here to-day in the hops that some- 
where I may find a a a For your 
past love and goodness ‘I thank you, I bless 
you with my whole heart, but in the fature 
oh! try not to blame me overmuch. I can 
take nothing from you—fallen in your esteem, 

of your love, as now I am, I am not 
sunk go low as to become your pensioner, 
Believe, if you can, that your wealth did not 
prevail with me to marry you. Ob! no; it 
was not that; but a sick longing to be at rest, 
and safe from him. On. my’knees I bless you, 


going away for ever; and, as if I were dying, 
let me say I am innocent of the sim you 
have laid to my charge, and so—goed-bye!”” 
Then she asked humbly that her luggage 
might. be sent on to the station. She knew 
that in the servants’ hell she was being judged 
hardly enough, and it made her shrink frem 
ecrutiny, and ask rather than command their 
services, 

She said, “I will walt,” and went out of the 
house alone and dishonoured. 

Once she turned and looked back with oh! 
such a fearfal yearning in her eyes—saw 
through @ mist of tears the home of her 
short married life, murmured brekenly, 
“ For the last time, for the Jast time!” and 
walked on steadily. 

She took a third-class ticket for Birming- 
ham, having a vague idea that to hide herself 
she must seek one of the great centres of in- 
dustry. She could not bear to returm to a 
familiar place—she wanted to begin her new 
life amid new seenes and new people, and 
‘¢ Perhaps,” she thought, pitifully, ‘‘ Heaven 
will in some way send me forgetfulness of the 
past and its woes.” 

With wide, unsesing eyes she looked out on 
the rapidly vanishing fields and lanes, where 
she had so often wandered with her husband, 
and where she would never walk again of her 
own free will. 

Persistently, too, she strove to forget 
Courtney, telling herself he should be blotted 
out of her life as though he had no place, no 
part in it. 

She was going, crushed and broken, amongst 
strangers to toil for bread with the meanest 
and the poorest, 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Warez is my wife?” asked Mr. Rivers 
sternly, and Courtney Rayne faced him with 
such genuine surprise that the elder man was 
convinced before he spoke of his utter ignor: 
ance of Lystra's flight. 

**Upon my soul, Idon't know! Has Mrs. 
Rivers left you?” 

“ We have agreed to separate, and I was up 
here making final arrangements ; to-day I got 
this,” laying before him tbat pitiful farewell 
letter Lystra had written him, 

Courtney read it through with a dazed air, 
then said: “ Don’t stand looking at me like 
that, say something. I deserve your worst 
anger ; I have brought misery to you, and made 
the best and purest of women an outcast! 
Why would you not believe her ?” 

“ Appearances were against her, and are now. 
How do I know sheis innocent? But innocent 
or not, I must find her; my wife shall not 
wander about the country a fugitive and a 
vagrant. Oh! you blind fool! why did you 





that shrank from any self-sacrifice? She was 
dearer to me than anything else the world could 
hold for me.” 

The young man stood with bowed head; un- 
able to say one word in self-defence, feeling 
miserably that his hand alone had brought 
about all this wretchedners. If only he 
could have borne the punishment of his sin 
and his folly, he would kave been well nigh 
content. When he looked at the man, s0 
changed and broken in a few short days, he 
felt like a murderer. There was Evelyn, too, 
with her blighted hopes, despised love, and 
stricken faith ; but still first and foremost was 
Lystra, his one love, an outcast and in poverty. 
Suddenly he said, remorsefully, ‘‘ What shall 
you do; sir?” 

“Do? why, strive night and day to find her. 
I will employ the best and keenest detectives, 
will advertise in all the leading papers. Ob, 
Heaven ! if she were but here!” 

Courtney’s face was white and grave, and he 
spoke in a low, rapid voice,— 

“Tam a mean, dishonourable cur! I merit 
no trast, I dare not ask it ; and I feel there is | 
only one way by which I can win your forgive- | 
ness. IfI find her and bring her back to yon, - 





husband. Ah! let me call-you so, now I'am 


I shall dare to hope for pardon, Mr. Rivets, 


come between us. with your poor, weak love, — 
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I swear I will never rest until I can write you 
she is found. Before Heaven I say she is in- 
nocent, and I alone to blame!” 

The earnestness of his voice, his eyes, carried 
conviction to Mr. Rivers’ heart, “ Misjadged!”’ 
he said, in a broken, agonised tone, “ misjudged, 
my wife, my poor Lystra!” He trembled, and 
his lips were parched anddry, Courtney made 
him sit down and then spoke again. 

‘‘ Forget for awbile, if you can, that of all 
men Iam most loathsome to you; until she 
is found let us act in conjunction. Do you 
know where Mrs. Rivers took train for?” 

‘‘ Birmingham. Rayne, if you find her all 
shall be forgiven you; only bring her home, 
assure her of my penitence and my love; tell 
her life is too horrible without her.” 

‘*T will tell her all this. I shall start to- 
day, and from time to time will write you of 
my progress. Ask Miss Rivers to forgive me 
if she can, for the,misery I have wrought,” and 
then he broke off, remembering her looks, her 
words when last he saw her. 

Early the next morning he started on his 
self-imposed task. He told himself he would 
find Lystra or never face Mr. Rivers again. 
He said confidently to his heart: ‘'I shall find 
her, because I love her!” he even thought it 
would be an easy thing to do. He reached 
Birmingham about three in the afterncon, and 

first securing apartments, went out to begin his 
search. Up and down the busy, smoky streets, 
until limbs and brain alike were weary, and 
no least sign or trace of her, When evenin 
came, though thoroughly spent, he yet toile 
on ; and now he turned into the dingy lanes and 
alleys, thinking with horror that in such haunts 
Lystra‘might have been compelled by poverty 
to hide. He knew, from Mr. Rivers, she had 
taken but a very small sum of money with her, 
and when that was expended what would she 
do? He was afraid to think, for he knew that 
women reduced to such a strait as she now 
was had before this gone gladly to death in 
the vain hope of escaping woe; he knew that 
many a white, drawn face had looked up from 
cruel waters with asort of wonder on it that 
men and the world had been £0 cruel. If so 
Lystra had died, what peace forhim? Would 
he not bear in his heart the brand of Cain? 

He would not think of these things; he put 
them resolutely away, and at last, utterly 
overcome by fatigue, he went to his lodgings 
for a little rest before the morrow, with its 
hopeless search, began. 

Day after day he walked those streets, till 
even the busy folks began to know him, and 
wonder what took him early and late into 
their midst. 

His handsome face grew worn and haggard, 
and his eyes looked sunken, The conviction 
was growing on him that Lystra would never 
be found; and how could he face the man he 
had wronged? How could he leave hi& best- 
loved to a cruel fate? 

He wrote often to Mr. Rivers, and tried to 
make his letters hopeful, Evelyn's face grow 
harder and colder each time she saw his well- 
known handwriting, and her father daily lost 
courage and strength, and because she loved 
him she hated the two who had brought him 
to this pass. 

Her love for Courtney died wholly ont that 
morning when she stood in the open doorwa 
and knew that he did not love oe and h 
never loved her. Still, a certain womanly 
feeling prevented her speaking against the 
recreant lover, the lost wife, to her father—a 
womanly pride and true daughterly love. 

,_ Days lengthened into weeks and the weeks 
into months, and it was early June, and still 
no néws of Lystra, and at length even Court- 
oer | felt it was vain to stay longer in Birming- 

He had gone into every court and alley, had 
sought her everywhere and always, a he no 
purpose, and now what should he do? How 
could any of those who sought her know that 
she had gone to Birmingham merely to mis- 
lead them in event of a pursuit? 

She had stayed there but one day, and had 


earning a poor livelihood by her needle, She 
was glad now that she had always been fond 
of sewing; indeed, had perfected herself in 


it. 

She tock one small, scantily-furnished room 
in a poor'and squalid locality ; in fact, not far 
from “ Christmas Steps.” Early and late she 
toiled, and, as spring passed into summer, 
sitting alone, she often thought of Hood's 
wonderful ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 

She would look up at the pictureless walls, 
where her shadow fell long, distorted, and 
thin ; @own on the carpetless floor, and then 
she would sigh at recollection of past com- 
forts. 

Sometimes a sparrow would perch on the 
window-sill, and send out a saucy chirp; then 
she would bend her face on her thin hands, 
whilst a tear would steal through her fingers 
as she thought of the lost home, where the 
birds had almost seemed to know her, and 
hovered around her for the crambs she so 
bountifully threw them. 

Oh, poor Lystta! She was terribly changed ; 
ske looked years older than on the day she 
left her husband’s house; her cheeks were 
hollow and white, her eyes sunken and looking 
preternaturally large, her once pretty figure 
attenuated and drooping. Sometimes, when 
she saw her face reflected in the little dingy 
mirror, she could scarcely believe it hers. 

“T am growing quite old,” she would think ; 
‘even William would not know me now.” 

She felt often weak and il], aud the thought 
of death was rarely from her mind. 

“TI wonder when I die who will bury nie, 
and if Wiffiam will ever learn where they Iaid 


me!” 

Gloomy thougtifs enough; bat then, 
see, life had been very sad with her; she had 
lost all joy present or to come, and death to 
her seemed a good thing. 

If the weather was fine on Sundays she at- 
tended a neighbouring church, walking in the 
afternoon ‘to Clifton Downs to catch “a breath 
of breezy air.”” There,on a seat half hidden 
by trees and clustering clematis, she would sit 
looking ont on the lovely world with dreamy 
and most sad eyes, Folks began to know 
the slight, poorly-clad woman, and some 
to wonder who and what she was; why she 
wes always alone, and what story she could 
tell of grief and want, of love betrayed, and 
hopes ruined. 

n Jane Courtney obtained a slight clue as 
to her whereabouts; he learned that a woman 
answering to Lystra’s description had left 
Birmingham for Bristol on the day following 
her flight from home ; so he went down to the 
city and began to haunt the streets as he had 
haunted those of Birmingham. 

For some weeks he was unsuccessful, but 
one day at the close of July he saw a figure 
before him, slightly resembling Lystra’s; he 
darted forward and-almost unconsciously spoke 
her name. The woman never turned, but 
went swiftly on, crossing the narrow road in 
front of a four-wheeler. Courtney was obliged 
to stay on his side of the thoroughfare a 
moment, and in that moment the fugitive had 
passed rapidly into a court. He followed 
quickly, and was just in time to see the woman 
disappear through an open doorway. When he 
reached it a stout, slatternly woman was stand- 
ing in the passage. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, hurriedly, 
“but I saw a lady enter this house; I know 
her, and she will be glad to see me; will you 
take me to her?”’ 

The woman, with arms‘akimbo, said, witha 
short laugh,— 

“That is good ; ladies don’t come into such 
holes as this here,” 

‘*But I am sure.” 

“Now, my good sir, I'll trouble ye not. to 
come round here, meddling with honest women. 
The girl was my daughter,” and she shut the 
door in his face. : 

Bgt Courtney was not convinced ; he crossed 
the road and looked curiously up .at the win- 
dows, bat could see no one; could not know 





then proceeded to Bristol. And now she was 


that in a little room Lystra stood with locked 


fingers, looking down at him from behind her 
ve he could not hear the passionate 
plaint— 

‘Found, found! Oh, Heaven ! will henever 
leave me alone?” 

Then the woman of the house came to her, 

‘*T’ve sent the gentleman away, now p’raps 
you'll tell me why you should be afraid of 
him,” ‘ 


“] cannot,” 
The woman looked shrewdly at her. 
‘*T’ve known all along you weren't a com- 


moner; have you run away from your 
friends?” 
‘*T have no friends,” drearily ; ‘‘ I lost them 


ago. 

“If you've left “em in a fit of temper, you'd 
better go back ; our life is killing you.” 

‘But, I repeat, I have no home, and no 
friends,” a little excitedly. “If I died to- 
morrow I should have no mourner,”’ 

‘““Then who is he?” glancing at Courtney, 
as he walked to and fro, ‘‘Is he your sweet- 
heart, your husband ?” 

“No, no! he is my relentless enemy. For 
pity’s sake, hide me from him,”’ grasping the 
woman's hands. 

‘* All right ; I won’t peach,” and she went 
downstairs once more, and, standing in the. 
doorway, looked so aggressively ai Courtney 
that he re it prudent to retreat for a time. 

For days Lystra dared not venture out, and 
the ment told cruelly upon her; the 
landlady’s daughter went to'and from the shop 
with her work, and Courtney waited vainly 
for a sight of the woman he loved. 

One day he waylaid Mrs. Britton’s daughter ; 
she had been warned against him, but she wes 
a silly, feather- brained girl of eighteen—he was 
a gentleman, and handsome So, when he 
said, ‘I want to speak with you,” she stopped, 
aud looked with a smile and a blush into the 
atranger’s face, 

‘« What is your name?’ 

* Dinah Britton, sir.” 

“Have you a sister? ” 

‘Lor, yes, more’s the pity. There’s five 
girls younger than me. I’m the eldest of ten, 
sir.” 

me Ant the sister next to you, how old is 
8 e ” 

“You’re mighty curious,” laughing, ‘ I don't 
know as I shall tell.” 

“Qh, yes you will,” confidently, ‘‘you are 
too d-nataured not to satisfy my curiosity.’ 

ag Fell, Rachel is the next girl, and she’s 
fourteen.” 

‘*Oh, and you have no lodger ?”” 

Dinah glanced nervously round, then said 
in a lower tonethan she had yet used, “ Yes, 
we have, but mother don’t want you to know 
it—more don’t.she.” 

‘Who is she, Dinah?” 

“ Why our lodger, Miss Morris; this is her 
work I’m taking home.” 

“What does she do?” 

“Sews for shops, plain work; I say it don't 

” 

‘* Will you help me to see her? I knew her 
when she was rich and—and happy, and I 
have good news for her.” 
‘Now have you? Why she told mother 
she wouldn’t see you on no account ’cause you 
would do her harm.” 
“She is wrong; Iam hertruefriend. Take 
me to her, Dinah, and you'll be doing a good 
act, and one I shall not forget to reward.” 
“T tell you what I will do; I'll say to 
mother as how you are & friend to Miss Morris, 
and coax her to let you in—say this evening 
between eight and nine. Will thai suit you, 
” 


‘“‘Splendidly—and Dinah, here is a small 
present for you,” slipping half-a-sovereign into 
the girl’s hand. ‘I'll meet you here to-night, 
and you will take me into your home,” 

The girl nodded and hastened away, leaving 
Courtney satisfied with his morning’s work ; 
he walked to the General Post Office and 
telegraphed to Mr. Rivers :—“ I believe L——is 
found. Come to me.” - 





He had not the faintest donbt that the 
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woman he had seen was Lystra, and exulted in 
the thought that now he should atone in a 
measure for his wrong to her, by restoring her 
to home, husband, and honour. 

Dinah reached home in an excited state, and 
after showing her mother Courtney’s git, 
repeated the gist of his questions, also adding 
that she had promised he should that night 
see Miss Morris. 

The mother was wroth. ‘ You fool,” she 
cried, “‘are you stupid enough to believe any 
tale a villain likes to tell ye? Miss Morris 
knows her own business best; what wil) she 
pay to this?” 

They were standing on the staircass, and 
their voices, never very low, reached Lys’ra. 

“T ain’t done no harm,” the girl said, 
stolidly. ‘* Why are you so mad with ve?” 

“T don’t want to see no one hurt, and east 
of allher. She’s good pay, andI promi -dI 
wouldn’t peach on her.” 

Lystra opened her door and went down to 
them, so quietly that they did not hear her 
step, and started when she said, “You are 
talking of me.” 

Then Mes. Britton told the whole story so 
angrily that Lystra felt a little scared, and 
Dinah began to cry. 

Then the pale, sad woman said softly to the 
—— girl,— 

“ Don’t grieve so, Dinah. I am sure you did 
not think you were doing wrong; I am sure, 
too, you had no thought of making things 
worse than they were.” Then apparently 
irrelevantly, ‘‘ Did you bring me any work?” 

** No, miss,’’ between her, sobs; ‘‘ but there 
will be some to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you ; and now, Mrs. Britton, will you 
come into my room? I want to talk to you 
quietly.” 

So they went in together, Lystra closing the 
door, and motioning Mra. Britton to one of the 
two chairs the room boasted. 

‘* Despite all Mr. Rayne (that is his name), 
said to Dinah, he is my deadliest enemy, the 
worst foe to my good name a woman could 
have—and I will not see him,” and as she 
spoke the light flashed into her eyes, the 
colour flashed her face, making her look a 
delicate copy of the old Lystra, 

‘* Well, dearie,” Mrs. Britton said, practi- 
cally, ‘‘there’s no need for ye to meet him; 
I'll send him about his business, never fear.” 

“You don’t understand; so ldéng as he 
knows where I am he will follow and perse- 
cute me; I shall be safe no longer. I am 
going away.” 

“Ob lor! where will ye go? ”’ 

“TI can’t say; I have not decided; but go I 
must, and before he comes.’’ 

‘Haven't you no mother?” the woman 
asked, gently. 

“Did I not tell you all my friends were 
dead?” in a strange voice ; ‘‘in all the world I 
stand alone. Dear Mrs. Britton, you have 
been good and generous to me, and I wish I 
could stay with you; but that is impossible. 
You must add to former kindnesses by helping 
me to get away, and, above all, say nothing to 
Dinah.” 

“Trust me,” significantly, “but tell me 
true, Miss Morris, have you done anything 
wrong?’’ 

“No, I have been cruelly misjudged; be- 
lieve me, I have done nothing criminal.” 

Early in the evening a woman, maffied in a 
shawl, and her face hidden by a thick veil, 
left Bristol for London; later on a gentleman 
walked to the corner of Crispin-court, and 
being met by Dinah pr ed to Mrs. 
Britton’s, there to learn that Lystra had been 
gone three hours, More he could not learn, 
and baffled. dismayed, downcast, he turned to 

; then Mrs. Britton placed an envelope in 

is hand, 

“Miss Morris said as how I was to give it 
to you, sir,” 

Mechanically he thanked her, and going to 
his hotal sat dowa to read what Lystra had 
written. 

‘** Have you no pity for me? Through your 

mines3 [ have lust all a woman prizes Why 


will you still follow and track me out? What 
wrong have I done you that you should be so 
implacable? For Weontas sake let me go! 
Remember that although he has cast me off I 
am still his wife! Here I was earning an 
honest livelihood—you have driven me away— 
perhaps to starvation and death, On my 
knees, I pray you, leave me to myself and my 
misery. For the sake of old days have pity ! 
‘*Lystra.” 
“Oh!” he groaned, ‘that she could have 
known why I sought her ! Is my sin never to be 
expiated ? Am I always to be her evil genius? 
Lystra, oh, my love! my love!” stretching out 
his hands as though he hoped to touch her, 
In the morning, when Mr. Rivers came, 
Courtney could only tell him of his wife’s 
— flight, and show him her most piteous 
etter. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE seasons came and went ; summer passed 
into autumn, autumn into early winter, and 
for five weary months Lystra had toiled early 
and late for a mere pittance—for five months 
had looked out on one of the dreariest, 
dirtiest courts even London could boast. Here 
she had not so much as an attic to herself, but 
shared it with a middle-aged widow with whom 
she worked for a large wholesale firm. They 
made jackets and ulsters for women at the 
rate of five shillings a dozen—a scandalous fact, 
but a well-known one—and by dint of almost 
superhuman industry contrived to keep body 
and soul together. Mrs, Frainy fetched the 
parcels of work and took them home. Laystra 
rarely ventured oat, for the people of the court 
frightened her, and she was afraid to wander 
into the better streets lest chance should once 
more throw her into Courtney’s way. 

If she had been changed when at Bristol 
what she was now. Even the man who songht 
her would scarcely recognize her now ; wasted 
and worn, with hollow cheeks and sunken 
eyes, with nothing left of softness or prettiness 
save her still abundant hair. Day after day, 
week after week, the cruel battle of life went 
on with her, and each day found her weaker, 
wearier, more aged and sad, She thought 
always of her lost home now, and wondered 
if Courtney had not come to mar its peace, if 
in time she should have learned to love her 
husband; wondered, too. if time and her 
absence would reconcile Evelyn to her lover, 
—_— bring peace and forgetfulness to William 

ivers. She had hidden herself voluntaril 
from him, and no news of him ever reach 
her. She was too poor even to afford the 
luxury of newspapers, so she never saw the re- 
— entreaties to return home, never knew 

er innocence was established and her forgive- 
ness craved, She was so weary of life, she 
longed, nay, prayed to die; there was nothing 
to live for now, and no one to mourn her 
death, and unbroken rest seemed to her the 
gladdest and goodliest of all boons. 

The season was unusually severe, and she 
was rly clad, ill-fed, and often without a 
fire, but Mrs. Frainy never once heard her com- 
plain, and only once saw her breakdown utterly. 
She had been ont to get some little articles 
at a neighbouring grocer's, and it was a bitterly 
cold and wet day. When she reached her 
room her clothes were drenched, and she 
staggered in faint and sick at heart. There 
was no fire, and perhaps the sense of poverty 
and discomfort struck ber with fiercer force 
— ~~ . se, ~ setae one Mansa her 

on the ta ughing hysterically. 

Mrs, Frainy said, ‘‘Now don’t, don’t do 
that, child,” but she laughed on ; then, looking 
up, burst into a sob so passionate, so despair- 
ing, that the widow was frightened. 

‘*Oh, Heaven ! oh, Heaven!” Lystra cried, 
“TI can’t bear this any longer.” 

“ Tt is hard that others should have plenty 
and to spare, while we are almost starved,” 
the woman answered, bitterly, 

“Hard! oh, most hard!” with streaming 





tears. ‘‘ What have we done to deserve such 


a fate? Ob, I cannot—cannot bear it!" 





** There’s no help for us, child, and only ona 
other home—the workhouse! It is wor.e for 
you than me, because you’ve known |} etter 
days.” ; 

Lystra had grown quieter now, and in place 
of the wildness was a dull despair, reflected 
on her face and in her eyes. 

“Do you know,” she said, slowly, “I can 
only think now of some words in a peem— 

*O, God! that bread should be so. dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap !’” 

‘‘ Ay, that’s trae enough, child,” sorrowfully 
‘Sand weeping won't mend matters. I’ve 
known the days, when I was younger (and felt 
things more than I do now), that I’ve cried 
myself nearly blind with grief and hunger.” 

Lystra took up her work. 

‘*T suppose one day it will all be over, and 
we shall mind nothing sad or glad any more; 
only it wearies ms to think why life should be 
one long tale of woe,” 

November was drawing to a close, and work 
grew less regular, until at last Mrs, Frainy 
was told there was none to be given out, and 
probably would be none for two or three 
weeks. . 

She was almost afraid to tell Lystra the ill 
news, fearfal of some oe despairing 
outburst; but she had no cause for fear. 
Lystra heard it very quietly, and when the 
elder woman's voice died out the two looked 
each into the other's eyes with dumb despair. 
At last Mrs. Frainy said,— 

** We mast try for work elsewhere or starve,” 
and she rose to go out. Lystra rose too. 

* We will go together,” in a quiet, unbroken 
voice, and so they passed out of the court, 

For three weary days they wandered abont 
seeking employment, and vainly. It was cruel 
to think that they were willing—nay, would 
be glad to work, and could find none. 

On the third evening Lystra fainted on the 
landing before the little room, and lay uncon- 
scious for very long. Some of the other 
lodgers gave Mrs. Frainy ready help, and one 
or two brought bread from their own meagre 
store. 

When Lystra opened her eyes and saw 
coarse but not unkindly faces bending over 
her she passed her hand over her brow in a 
dazed way, as if trying to remember who 
these weré, and how she came to be of them. 
Then she sat up. 

“T am most sorry to give you trouble,” 
apologetically ; ‘‘and I can do nothing to re- 
pay your kindness.” 

“There, child, don’t talk,’ Mrs. Frainy 
broke in, ‘‘ but try to sleep,” and she harried 
the other women away. Amongst themselves 
they said, ‘‘She won’t live long, poor girl!” 
and shook their heads solemnly. 

The next day the weary wanderings were 
renewed, and on the fifth Lystra confees-d 
herself totally unfit to go out. Their mouey 
was all spent now, and starvation stared th«m 
in the face, Mrs, Frainy was utterly c-st. 
down. and seemed incapable of action. 

‘* We must give up now,” she said, bitterly. 
‘¢ There's no use in fighting against fate.” 

Lystra did not seem to notice her words; 
she sat silent a moment; then, speaking in a 
very low voice, said, — 

“Do you know, Mrs. Frainy, I bave felt for 
a long time that the end is coming for ne, 
Ob, I am glad, I am glad, because I have been 
so wretched and am so hopeless, so weary of 
it all!” 

“ Dear heart, don’t talk like that. You w ll 
live years and years yet; perhaps one day 
you will marry——” 

The strange eyes were lifted to hers. 

“Tf I told you I am married what would 
you say?” 

‘‘That the man was a brute to leave you.” 

“T left him, and he was always good to 
me.” 

* Then you quarrelled?” not cariously bat 
pitifully, for the poor have a marvellous sym- 
pathy with the poor. 

“No, we did not quarrel), only he thought I | 
bad wronged him, so I left my home. Oh, it 
does me good to speak of my tronble now. I _ 
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have kept my secret £0 closely, although tle 
weight of it was almost too great for me.” 

“ And you were innocent, poor girl!” 

“Yes, and that has been always my one 
consolation.” 

“ You must not laugh at me when I say lam 
dying, because I know that it is true; and be- 
py die I should like to see my husband.” 

She spoke in a dreamy way, and a strange, 
unearthly look was in her eyes. 

“ Was he rich?’’ questioned Mra, Frainy, 
more to divert Lystra’s thoughts from death, 
than from motives of curiosity. 

“ Yes. I was quite poor when he married 
me; but he never taunted me with my 
poverty.” 

* And you will go back to him ?” 

“No, Ido not believe he would take me 
back, You see be thinks I have sinned against 
him. I only wish to see him—not to be seen 
by him—then to steal away and hide myself 
until the end comes.”’ 

‘¢ Why not tell him you are innocent?” 

“TI did that long ago, and he said I lied 
to him, How should he believe me now?” 

“If he saw you looking so ill, living so 
poorly whilst he has plenty, he surely would 
pity and help you!” i 

“His pity and his help would kill me,” 
feverishly, 

“ Does he live vers far away?” 

* About renee! | toiles, I think.” 

“Then how will you reach him ? 
m0 money.” 

**T have thought of a way to got some. As 
the day wears on I may feel better, and then I 
will £° out and put my plan into execution.” 

‘* What is it you mean doing?” 

“'T cannot tell you now, because I want to 
give you a pleasant surprise—perhaps the last 

shall ever give you. If I live to come back 
from my old home I will return to you.” 

The dull day wore by, and in the afternoon 
Lystra, saying she was better, prepared to go 
out. Mrs. Frainy rose too, but Lystra said 
quietly, “I want to go alone,’ and so passed 
out. 


We have 


She was gone about an hour, and when she 
returned there was a flush on her face, an 
eager light in her large eyes. She stood by 
the table in front of Mrs. Frainy, and slowly 
placed three sovereigns before the woman’s 
astonished eyes, 

‘*My dear,” she began, then looking up at 
Lystra uttered alittle cry. “Oh, what have 
you done with your hair?” 

“Sold it!” softly, and taking off her hat 
her head shorn of ail its beautiful hair, 

Z he: — f more than welcome, but I 
ear to think that you’ 
chiefest charm.” ren ae ee 

«s Say my only one,” sadly. ‘I think now 
my hair is gone not even my husband would 
know me. I may venture near him now, ata 
distance may see and bless him for all Bis past 
goodness.”’ 

“You are not far from being an 
your way of forgetting and forgiving.” 
sg ~ ; - - to forgive,’ dreamily, 

id n i 
aan ot love him, although I mar- 

” Sure that was a mistake?” 

“Yes: bat I believed him when he said I 
should grow tolovehim. That was not where 
I wronged him. But before I knew him Thad 
ioved another man—oh! more.than life itself ; 
andI never told him that. So when he learned 
it he was angry, And circumstances were 
against me—he thought I had wronged him 
eels franet tell you more; the recol- 

at drea i 
snd heartsik Ag: dfal day makes me faint 

“* Well, dearie. say no more; you know that 
f be swt Fs Why will you not write to your 

“Oh! I could not do that; he woul i 
poverty alone made me turn to = a 
ae touch one penny of his money whilst 

e thinks me guilty. I would die first!” 
‘ Well, I suppose you know best; butif your 
usband 18 gcod and kind, as yousay he is——” 
Let him rest, perhaps he bas almost for. 


angel in 


* 





gotten me and the pain I gave him. I would 
not reopen his wound, or remind him of his 
wretched wife!” 

The morrow came, and Lystra was too ill to 
move, and she insisted that the little dainties 
she needed should be paid for with her share of 
the three pounds, which she had divided equally 
with Mrs. Frainy. At last she declared her- 
self well, and proposed starting for her home. 
It was a cold day, with a promise of a heavy 
snowstorm, and her companion would fain 
have persuaded hertoremainin London. But 
Lystra’s resolve was taken, and nothing would 
turn her from it. So she bade Mrs. Frainy 
good-bye, and started on her journey. She 
travelled third-class from King’s Cross, and 
one kindly woman, noticing her worn, weary 
look, lent her sundry wraps ‘‘just to keep ye 
warmlike,” she said. en they reached 
Hitchin, their fellow-travellers got out, and 
they were left alone for a time. The elder 
woman looked into the other’s eyes and said,— 

“You mind me of my daughter Jenny— 
how old might you be?” 

“ Nearly twenty-three!” 

‘*Ah! she was twenty-four when she died, 
dear heart; but your eyes are like hers, and— 
and I feel drawn to ye. May I kiss ye?” 

Lystra lifted her white face to the woman, 
and tears were in her eyes, and her poor lips 
quivered. 

‘© Your kindness does me good!” and her 
voice was scarcely above a whisper ; ‘it is so 
long since anyone has wished to kiss me!” 

‘© Poor lass! and so you are in trouble?” 

“Yes, but itis nearly over now!” 

“Tam glad to hear ye say that!” not com- 
prehending that Lystra meant the end of all 
was near at hand for her. 

When Lystra alighted from the train it was 
yet light, and fearfal of recognition she loitered 
about the fields until dusk should settle over 
the land. Large flakes of snow were already 
falling, and she was cold and weary. Once or 
twice she sat down to rest, and in the distance 
she could descry her old home, saw the smoke 
ascending from the chimneys, thought of the 
comfort within—of her poverty and friendless- 
ness, and dropping her face on her hand sobbed 
like a tired child. 

And all this weary while what of Courtney ? 
Unwaveringly he had adhered to his deter- 
mination, unweariedly he had sought her—now 
and again he imagined he had got a clue to her 
hiding-place, and had followed it persistently 
until he found he had been lured on by a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Then he would take up another, 
only again to be deceived—again baffled and 
disappointed. So through weary weeks and 
months he had toiled on until hope was spent, 
and remorse grew into a terrible pain. 

Had he driven hertodeath? Atthat thought 
he would er and pray Heaven not to let 
her death lie at his door. He thought of her 
as he had first known her, so young, 80 happy, 
so trustfal, He thought of her as he had seen 
her, kneeling, praying her husband to believe 
her innocent—remem , too, the drooping 
figure he had followed down the “ Christmas 
Steps,’ and wondered miserably into what 
lower depth of poverty she had fallen. 

And now, as Lystra wandered in the fast 
falling snow, Courtney Rayne was following 
in her track, feeling assured that at last he 
had got the game in his own hands, that he 
should overtake Lystra, and restore her to Mr, 
Rivers. 

The snow covered the paths, blotted out the 
familiar landmarks, and E a stood dazed in 
the midst of desolate fields. It was growin 
dark, she was weak, footsore, and faint, an 
no one was near, She leaned against a tree, 
and pressed her chill hands to her brow. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “‘ what a home-coming 
is this! ”’ 

Then her thoughts wandered away to that 
first home-coming, when her husband had 
kissed her, and whispered his a 2 that they 
should be very happy. Astrangelethargy was 
stealing over her, and she had just sufficient 
consciousness left to know the danger of it, and 
struggled on, blinded by snow and wind. 





At last she came to a row of cottages, and 
d them for Mr. Rivers’s new buildings, 
and said to her tired soul,— 

“ Not far to go now; I ought to know the 
way, but I fear I have forgotten it, with other 
things I would remember,” 

Her one thought was to steal to the lib: 
window and look her last on her husband, It 
had been his habit to sit there after dinner, 
before rejoining Evelyn and herself. 

‘Oh, Heaven bless him!’ murmured the 
white lips. ‘‘ Heaven bless him for all his 
goodness tome. I am glad to think he will 
soon be free of me now; he will be happier 
without me.” 

And now she had no tears, and no bitter 
thoughts for those who had brought her to grief 
and poverty, loneliness, and an early death. 
She stumbled on, blinded by the snow ; uncon- 
sciously she left the beaten track, and wandered 
helplessly through what seemed to her 
never-ending fields, It was so dark, she 
could see nothing before her, could not even 
guess how far she was from home, It was 
getting quite late, when she at last saw the 
glimmer of distant lights, and steered her 
course for them, 

Nearer «nd nearer came the man, her first 
and last love ; higher in his heart swelled the 
tide of ionate gratitude to Heaven, because 
he now soon come up with her, and the 
weary weight of remorse be lifted from his 
soul. He had obtained certain information 
concerning Lystra which he felt convinced was, 
without doubt, trae, and two hours after she 
left London he was following in her track. He 
would see her again, he told himself, speak 
with her, assure her she had nothing now to 
fear from him, tell her of his long and almost 
hopeless search, and, above all, would be the 
first to inform her of her husband’s unchanged 
love, his renewed faith in her innocence. 

He sprang lightly on to the | paepere and 
looked about him for a porter, and one speedily 
drew near. Of him he ascertained a woman 
had arrived two hours before, and had gone off 
towards the fields. 

“A poor, pale thing,” the man added, ‘ who 
ar ead with cold; she was ill-clad, 

” 

Courtney paid him for the information, and 
hurried off in the direction pointed out by the 
porter. 

“Then,” he thought, ‘‘she has not come 
down with the intention of seeing him. What 
can she be doing in the fields on such a night 
as this?” 

The fast falling snow had covered up her 
footprints, and there was nothing to guide him 
to her; ay and dismayed he turned 
towards Mr. Rivers’s, He had longed to return 
with Lystra, but as he could not do this, the 
next best thing was to go to her husband and 
beg him to join in the search for her; she 
surely could not have wandered far away in 
two hours. 

Over the chill meadows, and now the lights 
shone from library and drawing-room, flooding 
the garden, lessening the gloom of the avenue. 
He opened the gate and entered, walked quickly 
under the naked trees, and then, his eyes 
becoming more used to the uncertain light, 
saw a dark object crouched or lying on the hall 
steps. A great joy came upon him, and he ran 
forward ; bending down he looked at the pros- 
trate woman, and, changed as she was, knew 
her for Lystra. Her arms were outspread, 
and her head, shorn of the lovely hair he had 
been wont to praise, lay upon them ; her eyes 
were open wide, and fixed. 

‘‘ Lystra,” he eaid, in the lowest of tones; 
and when she did not answer, repeated with a 
vast trouble in his voice, ‘‘ Lystra,” and still 
no answer, 

Then, through the stillness and the gloom, 
rose & hoarse cry of such utter sgony and des- 
pair, that it brought Mr. Rivers from the 
library into the hall. He flung open the door, 
and a man, snow-covered, with blanched face 
and anguished eyes, staggered in, bearing in 
his arms an inert form. 

With a cry, ‘‘ You have brought her to me,.’ 
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Mr, Rivers caught her to‘himself. ‘* My wife, 
my ‘wife. Rayne, what is it? She has’ 
fainted.” 

Courtney followed him with unsteady step 
intothe library, saw him place the still, cold 
form, upon a couch, and, with a never-to-be- 
forgotten groau, finng himself prone on tie 
floor baside har. 

“Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! she is dead! 
and J killed ber.” 

“She is not dead,’ the other said, madly, 
kissing her white face. 

Then Dvelyn stole im, and sobbed, as she 
clung about-lhim- 

‘* Father, father! it is too true.” 

Like a child he suffered her to lead him 
away, moaning only,— 

** Doo late ! too late! 

* * * + * 

Vears:came and went, bringing peace to Mr. 
Rivers and joy to Bvelyn, who was happily 
married; and im her love and her children’s, 
William Rivera at times almost forgot his 
dsad: wife, orthcught of her-with # painless 
love, perhaps because he was growing old, and 
nothing seemed now so hard to him as in ‘the 
bygone days. 

But ‘Courtney Rayne, for Lystra’s dear 
sake, lived always alone, a remorseful solitary ; 
for-him .no ‘new love came, no sweet home tios 
wereformed; all his soul was buried with the 
woman who, for his sake, had been #d cruelly 
misjadged, 

[vax END. } 








PACETIA. 


A .BesTavranr advertises ‘‘Hare soup.” 
Wonder if it’s any relation to the hair butter. 


Ir the anatomy of some people were con- 
structed upon the proportion of what they say 
to what they do, there woaldn’t be anything of 
them but mouth. 

“GentLEmMEN of the jury,” said a blundering 
counsel ia a suit abont a lot of hogs, “ there 
were just thirty-six in the drove. Please re- 
member the fact—thirty-six hogs ; just three 
times a8 many as in that jury-box, gentle- 
men.” ‘That counsel didn’t gain his case, 


“Max I Jhave the honour to conduct your 
danghter to the supper-table?.” asked a.society 
geutleman of a lady fromtbe country. ‘‘May 
yoa take her to supper? ” was the response; 
* why, of eourse, and you may take me, too. 
That's what we came here for,” 


Loxeman:—Rather chilly this morning, 
Short? ” Short :—“ Well, I can’t say so; on 
the contrary, I feel rather warm.’’ Longman: 
—* Ah! I quite forgot, the glass has not fallen 
down ‘as low as you yet! ”’ 


A sproraTor at one of the theatres in Berlin, 
aS & young lady of the ballet made her appear- 
ante, exclaimed :—‘Splendidly got up!” 
Another apectator, who sat next to him, made 
4 bow and said, “ Thank you!” “Ab,” 
said the former, “I suppose you are the father 
of the young artiste?” “No.” ‘Her 
brother?” ‘‘No.” “Then who the dickens 
are you, I should like to know?” ‘‘I supplied 
tho padding.” 


SLIGHTING AN ACTOR. 


A -well-known actor had a beautiful coat 
made wherewith to embellish a new piece, 
Toe garment was as great a success as the 
piece, and proved a capital advertisement for 
the tailor. After the piece had been running 
some weeks, the actor went to his tailor to 
ro a“ a when the tailor remarked 
tha @ aforesaid coat had ma i 
ani fame for him. hawt eae 

“ Indeed !”’ said the customer. 

**Oh, yes, sir!” quoth the tailor. “Why I 
os another order for one of the same sort to- 

ay. 

** From an actor?” asked the customer, 


Waar shoemaker is that who makes shoss 
without leather ?—The farrier. . 

Tue chap who shakes the door-mat on the 
pavement isthe man who ‘fills the public 
eye.” 

A mepican student says he has never been 
able to find the ‘“‘bone of contention,” and 
wonders if it isa’t the jaw-bone. We suspect 
he kcows the location ofthe *‘ fanny bons,” 

Governess :— What is the future .of the 
verb ‘to love,’ Mary.?”. Rapil (after a pause) ; 
—‘' Please, teacher, to marry.” 

** Preae are «five persons in the ear and 
oily four dares!” said éhe conductor as he 
opened the door. All the passengers looked 
op at each other, and a man who sat reading 
@ paper slowly turned to his wife and queried : 
—* Why, dear, didn’t you pay yourown fare 
~when we got in? You are becoming very absent- 
minded! ” 

“ Wao is that man?” “ Oh, he is one-of the 
most prominent Itish-Americans.” ‘* Who 
is that other one?” “ Heise a distinguished 
German-American.” “And that one?” ‘A 
well known French-Ameorican.” “‘And that 
one over there with a bundle under hie arm ?” 
‘*Oh, he’s nobody—nothing bat-an American- 
American,” - 

Anriquary (showing his treasures): —“ Colt’s 
revolver, found on the Field 0’ Waterloo!” 
Friend :—“ Eh! But I should have thought— 
T’d no idea they—’” Antiquary:—‘*No—I dare 
say!" (With éxultation.) “Oh, they’re 
dooced rare, I can tell you !” 

A youne lady’s opinion of her bonnet: * Oh, 
the bonnets of my girlhood—the kind I wore 
at school. I really thought them pretty. I 
must have been a fool. And yet I used to 
think aiyself on hats a jaunty miss, Perhaps 
I was, as fashion went; but what was that to 
this? Oh the lovely little pancake—the charm- 
ing little mat! It makes my head so level, and 
go very, very flat!” 


Misszv ner Marx.—A celebrated actress was 
on one occasion starring in the provinces. 
One evening, after the fall of the curtain, the 
beaux of the village assembled round her to 
congratulate her. ‘Ah! gentlemen,” she 
said, “to play that part well, one ought to be 
youeg and beantiful.’” “Ob, madam,” 
answered one of the beaux, ‘* you have proved 
‘the contrary.” 


A Scotcu merchant on his death-bed sent 
for a Free Churchclergyman. Having some 
fears regarding his future prospects, he asked 
the reverend gentleman, ** Do you think if I 
were to leave £10,000 to the Free Kirk that 
my soul would besaved ?” “ Well,” answered 
the cantious minister, ‘‘I couldn’t justpromise 
you that, but I think the experiment worth 
trying.” 

No Nexp ro Pick raz Locg.—A good story 
is told of Balzac. Oe day, while lying 
awake in bed, he saw .a man enter his room 
cautiously, and attempt to pick the lock of his 
writing-desk. The rogue was not a little dis- 
concerted at hearing a loud laugh from the 
occupant of the apartment, whom he sup 
asleep. “ Why you langh?” asked the 
thief. “I am laughing, my good fellow,’’ 
said Balzac, “ ink what pains you are 
taking, and what risk you run, in hope of 
finding money by night in a desk where the 
lawfal owner cannot find any by day.” The 
thief ationce left. 

A BoY’s EXCUSE. 

Little Peter is seven years old. He is very 
‘intelligent, but a little obstinate. 

The other day he persisted in not saying 
good-bye to his grandmother, and for this 
reason it was decided to deprive him of dessert 
at dinner. He thought how he could avoid 


this punishment. a 
Finally, when he was at table, he said: 
* Mother, if I did not say good-bye to grand- 
mother it’s because I was too overcome at her 
departure,” 








**No, sir,” replied the tailor, ‘from agentls. 
man,” 


Then he added, with a triamphant air : 
‘* Now I can have some dessert, can’t 1?” 


Wercur for the weggon—a ton.of coal. 

As a general thing, the deferred creditor is 
the one who will wait longest for his pay. 

Way is a duel the quickest kind of a com- 
bat?—Because it takes only two seconds. 
Waar sort of leggings would you explore the 
Nile with ?—Alli-gaiters. 

Tr will probably turn out that the cup that 
cheers is a jolly tea. 


Samson was really indebted to bis hair for 
his mane strength. 


** You make me tired,” said the whesl to the 
waggon-maker, 


Ir is said to. be a fact that an Italian noble- 
man worked as alabourer on a railway. Ilo 
may have been a wheel barrownet. 


Tue necessaries of life are rather expensive 
just now, but this winter thermometers have 
been so low that everybody could afford one. 


* Herr Meyer, I suppose you understand that 
every. one was to bring along something to the 
picnic. What. have you brought? ” Herr 
Meyer: “ My two boys, as you sce.” 
"THE LATEST GEM. 

Farewell, dear girl, farewell, farewell, 

I ne’er shall love another ; 
In peace and comfort may you dwell, 

And I'll go home to mother. 


“Dors a bonuet sing because it is covered 
with birds? ”“‘ No; but the husband that pays 
for it whistles.” 


A scHoon-efat, in writing to her mother, 
says, ‘* I get along nicely with all my teachers 
except Miss ; bat I don’t blame her, 
because she accidentally shot the young man 
she was engaged to, and it naturally makes 





days.” 


borough, had mach ready wit, and was 
extremely apt at checking those who were 
fond of cavilling at the meaning of different 
texts of Scripture. On being asked one day 
what was to be understood by the expression, 
‘*He clothed himself with curses as witha 

rment.” ‘*The clearest thing in the world,” 
replied the doctor; “the man hada habit of 
swearing.” 

Fioatmse Away.—‘ Yes,” she said to her 
escort as they glided around the rink. ‘‘I do 
so love roller-skating. When we are sailing 
around this way our souls seem to be floating 
away toward heaven, and——” At this point 
both of her soles floated away towards heaven, 
while the rest of her smote the earthly floor 
with a mighty smite. 

A irre girl visiting a neighbour with her 
mother was gazing curiously at her hostess’s 
new bonnet, when the owner inquired: “ Do 
you like it, Laura?” The innocent replied: 
‘Why, mother said it was a perfect fright, but 
it doesn’t soare me.” Laura’s mother didn’t 
stay long after that. 

* How I pity the poor such a night as this!” 
said Bland, as he sat in his comfortable apart- 
ment. “ Then why,” asked Bluff, ‘‘ don’t you 
put on your coat and go out and see if you can 
render assistance to some of them?” ‘Ah!” 
replied Bland, ‘‘then I shouldn’t be so com + 
fortable as I am now, and I might forget the 

or and begin to pity myself. That wou'd 

e selfish, you know.” 


WEIGHING THE CONGREGATION, 
A renowned clergyman preached a rather 
long sermon from the text: 


wanting.” 


of the minister. Another person started, 


and said: 





weighed pass out.” 


“ Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
After the congregation had listened about an ~ 
hour some began to get weary and went out; | 
others soon followed, greatly to the annoyanc? — 
whereupon the parson stopped in his sermon | 


“ That's right, gentlemen); as fastas you are © 


eta aaa 


her feel kind of oross, especially on cloudy © 


Da. Hixcucuirre, who died Bishop of Peter- 
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Tarr Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Dachess of Connaught have been at Muttta, 
and the following details of their interesting 
visit are derived from a graphic report in the 
Times. In the performance of his duties as 
Major-General Commanding the Meerut Divi- 
sion, the Duke of Connaught had to proceed 
from Agra to Muttra to inspect the 13th 
Hussars, commanded by Colonel Sir Baker 
Rassell. After astay of ten days in Agra, the 
Duke, accompanied by the members of his 
military staff, left on February 18 to inspect 
the station at Futtehgurh, and the next morn- 
ing Sir Baker Rassell drove the Duchess and 
Lady Downe ins drag to Mattra, thirty-five 
miles from Agra. 

On arrival st Mattra the Duchess was in 
time to witness a game at polo between the 
officers of the 13th Hussars, and to be present 
at @ gathering of all the women and children 
of the regiment, for whom refreshment and 
presents had been provided. On February 20, 
the Duke being still at Futtehgurh, the 
Duchess was entertained at luncheon at 
Bindrabun, the most sacred place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, seven miles from the cantonments, 
by the collector, Mr. Burkitt, who, after 
luncheon, conducted the party rouud the 
many ancient temples, 


On the 21st the Duke arrived from Futteh- 
gurh, and, being met on the other side of the 
Jumna by Mr. Burkitt and Colonel Sir Baker 
Russell, was conveyed in a special train over 
the Jumna, and was welcomed by His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Bhurtpore and the 
ptincipal inhabitants. After a short stay at 
a pretty house which Sir Baker and Lady 
Russell had specially provided for their Royal 
guests, and a general luncheon at the mess, 
the Duke proceeded to the inspection of the 
13th Hussars, which occupied the remainder 
of theday. A dinner brought the proceedings 
of the day to a close, and at an early hour on 
the 22nd «a general start was made for the 
Aring jungles, twelve miles'on the Deeg road, 
where elephants, horses, and beaters had been 
sent on the night before in readiness for a 
great day’s pigsticking. 


Prince GrorcE or WateEs, on board Her 
Majesty's corvette Canada, according to 
letters received at the Admiralty, would part 
company with the Northampton, flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir John 
E. Commerell, K.C.B., V.C,, on the Sth ult., 
and be employed as senior officer’s ship on the 
Barbadoes division, until relicved by the 
Garnet this month, and would then proceed 
to Bermuda, arriving there early in May. 


Captam REGINALD James Monazson, K.0.L.1., 
and Miss Maud Mary Louisa Parson, fourth 
dauguter of the late John Parson, Esq., and 
Mrs, Parson, of Bitton, were married re- 
cently at Teignmouth. The hour for the cele. 
bration had been fixed at 11.30, but long before 
that time immense crowds had assembled out- 
eide the church of St. Michael, which was 
filled with a large congregation. The bride 
wore white satin, with a garnitare of pearl 
embroidered lace; the train and bodice being 
of brocaded satin with trimmings en suite, The 
bridal wreath was composed of orange blos- 
soms, jasmine, and stephanotis, with veil 
fastened by three splendid diamond stars, 
the gift of Captain Morrison. She also wore 
& megnificent raby bracelet, surrounded with 
two rows of large diamonds, given by her 
mother, and carried a bouquet of flowers. The 
seven bridesmaids wore pretty dresses of pale 
pink brocaded satin, with brown marabout 
feather trimming, and each carried a pink and 
brown ostrich feather fan, the gift of the bride- 
groom. Their petticoats, also of pale pink 
satin, were trimmed with apricot lace, 
Chapeau of pale pink to match, with roses 
and aigrettes of apricot lace, with muffs en 
suite, completed these charming toilettes, 


STATISTICS. 


Sates or ENGLish VEssELS To FoREIGNERS.— 
The statement having been freely made that 
the effect of the introduction of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill had been to increase the sales of 
vessels to foreigners, the return of the Regis. 
trar-General for the past month becomes of 
interest as showing how far that anticipation 
has been verified. In the month of February 
111 vessels were added to the registers of the 
United Kingdom and of the colonies, the net 
tonnage being 54,190, and the horse-power of 
the steamships among them being 7,094. Out 
of the 111 vessels registered there were only 
nine purchased from foreigners; five were 
added to the registers of the United Kingdom— 
all wooden sailing vessels, and the remainder 
to the colonial registers. On the other hand, 
179 vessels were from various causes removed 
from the registers of the United Kingdom and 
of the colonies, the net tonnage being 51,897, 
but as the vessels so removed were mainly 
wooden sailing vessels, the horse-power of the 
steamships included inthe total was only 2,744. 
There were as many a8 thirty-five vessels out 
of the 179 sold, foreign, but twelve of these 
were sold from the colonial registers. Of the 
vessels removed from the registers of the 
United Kingdom, by sale to foreign nations, 
six were steamships, with a net tonnage of 
2,880, and thirteen were sailing vessels. The 
nations to which they were sold, so far as 
stated in the official return, include Spain, 
Greece, Austria, the United States, Sweden, 
Norway, France, Germany, and Denmark. 
While, therefore, in the total, there were pur- 
chased from foreigners 2,471 net tons of mer- 
chant shipping in the past month, the vessels 
sold off the registera of the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, were to the large total of 
13,348 tons, which is in addition to the vessels 
built for foreigners. 





GEMS. 


Frrenpsuip is the medicine for all misfor- 
tune ; but ingratitude dries up the fountain of 
all goodness. 


Men talk in raptures of youth and beauty, 
wit and sprightliness, but, after seven years of 
union, nof one of them is to be compared to 
good family management, which is seen at 
every meal, and every family gathering, and 
felt every hour in the husband’s purse. 

Tx man who will not carry out his reso- 
lutions when they are fresh upon him can have 
no hope from tkem afterwards; they will be 
dissipated, lost, and stifled in the hurry-scurry 
- the world, or swamped in the slough of indo- 

ence, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Seven Years’ Catcuur,—Take a quart of the 
oldest and strongest beer to be got, add toita 
pint of red wine, 4lb. of anchovies, }oz. each 
of mace, nutmwegs, and cloves, one large piece 
of ginger cut in slices. Boil over a moderate 
_ till a third is wasted ; the next day bottle 

or use. 


Tarragon Vinecsar.—Gather the tarragon 
just as it is going to bloom, toeach pound of 
leaves put a gallon of strong white wine vinegar, 
let it ferment a fortnight, then run it through 
a flannel bag. Dissolve joz. of isinglass in 
cider, mix this proportion with every four 
gallons of vinegar, then a into a large jar 
and stand a month to 3 then bottle for 
use. 

Onton Sovr.—Chop two or three large 
onions finely. Melt two or three ounces of 
butter in a stewpan, put in the onions, dredge 
in some filcur and let them brown, Pour in 
sufficient water. Add salt, pepper, and a 





yj little nutmeg. Let it boil a few minutes. 





Serve with two or three eggs beaten in the 
tureen, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ 


Tur darkest day in any man’s earthly 
career is that wherein he fancies that there is 
some easier way of gaining a sovereign than by 
earning it, 


Tre controversy over the “ Iron Duke,” in 
his downfall is finally settled. He is to ba 
spared from the hands of the iconoclast, and, 
instead of going into the melting-pot, ia to he 
taken to Aldershot, and there set up on a 
sufficiently lofty pedestal to meet with the 
appreciation of the whole army. Mr. Boehm, 
R.A., is to design a new statue, andthe desola- 
tion which now surrounds the grand improve- 
ment which Mr. Shaw Lefevre has made is to 
be cleared away forthwith. Fountains and 
artistic lamp standards are to grace the spot 
where the Duke’s statue now stands on its 
hideous.cratches. We hopesome attempt may 
at the same time be made to beautify the place 
with flower beds and grass plots. 


Tue Canadians have begun to pick flaws in 
Lord Lansdowne. For one thing, they have 
found out that he is not dignifiedenough. On 
& recent occasion he was sitting in his carriege 
in front of the Windsor, at Montreal, waiting 
for the Marchioness, When she made her 
appearance, and paused a minute on the steps, 
he thrust bis head out of the window and ex- 
claimed : “*Come along, my dear. Hurry up! 
We haven't any time to lose.’”’ The crowd of 
Canucks watching the departure were shocked, 
and said to each other: “fancy Lord Lorne 
speaking to his Marchioness in public in ‘that 
way!” 


Proposep InpusTriat AND Fine Ants Exursr 
Tron FoR Brisrou.—It is proposed to hold an 
indastrial and fine arts exhibition at Bristol 
next autumn, during the monthsof September, 
October, and November. Hitherto a great 
difficulty bas been to obtain a site large enough 
and in a sufficiently accessible position, but by 
permission of the Council of the Bristol 
University College, and of the Committee of 
the Bristol Blind Asylum, a large piece of 
gronnd extending behind the Rifle Drill Hall 
and the Blind Asylam is now available for a 
te ary building, with ample space for 
machinery in motion, while the Rifle Drill Hall 
will also be utilized for exhibits and the 
racquet court utilized as fine-art galleries. A 
gnarantee fand of £4,000 is asked for, and at 
an early date a meeting in support of the 
project will be convened by the mayor. 


Tus Patm-Leaves or Borpicusra.—It is well 
known that Bordighera supplies the palm- 
leaves which are annually blessed in St. Peter's 
at Rome on Palm Sunday. The origin of 
this privilege is curious and picturesque. On 
September 10, 1586, Pope Sixtus V, had 
determiend to raise the great obelisk of 
Heliopolis in the Piazza of St. Peter’s. The 
work was under the direction of the famous 
architect, Domenico Fontana, In consequence 
of the difficulty of the task, absolute silence 
had been enjoined on all who took part in the 
operation, under pain of death. At the 
critical moment, jast as the mighty monolith 
was about to fali into its place, the anxiety of 
the buge multitude was aroused lest all efforts 
should have been in vain, The ropes had 
stretched beyond their calculated strain, and 
there was a fear lest the obelisk should glide 
pee into its socket, or lest the ropes 
should break altogether. Suddenly a sailor 
among the crowd, Bresca of .6t. Remo, dis- 
regarding the penalty, cried out, “ Acqua alle 
funi!” (“ Wet the ropes!”) The advice was 
taken, the ropes contracted, and all happily 
concluded. The sailor was notonly pardoned 
for his crime, but allowed to ask any crivilege 
he might choose for himself and heirs. He 
asked that he might be allowed to furnish the 
palms for the Easter ceremonies at Rome, and 
the privilege still remains in his family,— 
Picturesque Hurope, ‘ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Op Repea (IneLaNp).—Laura s a propername, and 
means a “' laurel.” 


R. A. C.—Bathe them at night with whi ky and 
water, and wear woollen socks. Rose means “a 
flower.” 


D. M.—Very good style of handwriting. You might 
take more care in the formation of the letters, and 
practise copying from gooi models. 


I. M G.—There is no such passage in Scripture as 
**oleanliness is next to godliness ;” it is attributed to 
John Wesley. 


Pottte.—The pamphkt is out of print, but could 
ov be obtained at a second-hand booksellers for a 
rifle. 


Lovisa.—To cut g'ass without a diamond, scratch the 
lass around the sage 30% desire with the corner ofa 
le or graver ; then, having bent a piece of wire to the 
same sbape beat it red-hot and lay it upon the scratch, 
sinking the glass into cold water just deep enough for 
— water to come almost on a level with its upper 
surface. 


Newroyx.—1. Nutbrown. 2. Milk is a fattener, but is, 
like cheese, very in tible. 8. The face described, 
if lit up with an amiable expression, might be more 
attractive than that of many with more regular features. 
4. We do not pay for poetical contributions, but are 
willing to read, and, if suitable, insert any our corres- 
pondents may forward. There is no competition. 


B. R. T.—1. It is made by bowed half-a-dozen rusty 
nails into a pint of water, and letting it stand for ten 
days ; then dip into the water a linen rag, and with it 
bathe the face every night before retiring, allowing the 
water to dry onthe skin.’ 2. Glycerineand borax make 
& good lotion. 


G. F.—Read very carefully any poem that pleases you, 
and then to repeat to yourself the first:verse. If 
you succeed, try the second, and so on, until you have 
recited the entire piece. Then try a prose article, and 
repeat each paragraph until you have memorized the 
whole of it. You will be surprised to find how readily 
the memory may be improved by the daily exerc'se of 
that great faculty. 


Cc. 8. D.—1. It is evident the gentleman h°s ceased 
to care for you, and if you have the pride and spirit 
that every young lady should possess, you will not take 
a step towards re-engaging his attention. 2. The colour 
of the hair is auburn or reddish brown. 


B. L. 8.—Marble is polished by being first rubbed 
with freestone, afterward with pumice-stone, and then 
with emery, putty, or calcined tin. We know of no 
polish combining the articles named. 


W. S. J.—Carrie is a pretty name, and is the feminine 
of Charks. 2, There isa language of flowers. A very 
good work on the subject can be purchased for six- 
pence. 


B. D. C.—1. Water-colours are usually mixed with 
water and a little glue or gum. 2. To destroy them 
we can recommend nothing better than ordinary 
insect powder. 38. To destroy ts on plants, take of 
quassia chips three and a quarter ounces, larkspur 
seed, five drams ; boil these together in seven pin's of 
water until the decoction is reduced to five ints. When 
the —_ is cooled it is to be strained and used with a 
watering-pot or syringe, as may be most convenient. 


G. V. R.—1, Newton ge the primary colours to 
be seven —red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. Mayer considered some of these to be secondary 
colours, and that there are only three primary colours 
in the solar spectrum ; namely, red, vallew, and blue, 
certain portions of which constitute white light and all 
the other colours. Dr. Young assumed red, green, and 
violet to be the fundamental colours. Herschel says :— 
“‘ Any three prismatic rays may be assumed as the pri- 
mary colours, and all the rest compounded from them, 

rovided we attend only to the predominant tint result- 
a and disregard its dilution with light.” 


G. L. R.—1. The symptoms of heart-disease are 
various. The whole heart is s:ldom affected. The 
left side is more liable to disease than the right. 2. 
en of the heart may result simply from de- 
bility, nervousness, or indigestion. If nervous debi- 
lity be the cause, tonics will prove of service. If 
caused by indigestion, the stomach should be kept in 
good condition. Highly seasoned food, especially, 
should be avoided. A good physician will prescribe the 
yeoner remedies after making a careful examination. 

any persons imagine they have disease of the heart, 
a =e palpitaticn they complain of arises from some 
other functi der t 


8. M. R.—What a covering of oiled silk does for a wet 
rag in surgery—namely, convert it into a poultice—the 
india-rubber cloak does for the clothes of its wearer. 
The insensible perspiration which finds a way of escape 
through ordinary clothing is kept in by the waterproof, 
and the clothes are saturated with moisture. A very 
few minutes will suffice to render the underclothing 

damp "’ under a waterproof, particularly if either the 
wearer perspires freely or the weather be what is called 

muggy” as wellas wet. When, therefore, the wearer 
of a waterproof takes off that article of clothing because 
it has ceased to rain she is more likely to take cold 
than if she had not used the garment at all. If, there- 
fore, we say, a waterproof is put on, it should on no 
account be removed until the clothes can be changed 
oo by a fire without reduction of bodily tem pera- 








P. W. F.—Leave all such matters alone, and attend 
to your daily duties. 


R. 8S. A.—The only chance you have is to state 
frankly and fairlyJexactly how the! matter stands. 


B. V.—1. It is considered very dangerous to remove 
moles. Let them alone, 2. Take all the out-door 
exercise you can, and partake freely of nourishing food. 
8. No. 


+ §. G. IL—The senses are five in number - sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, and smell. Sometimes a sixth 
sense, termed ‘‘the muscular sense,” is added by phi- 
losophers, 


W. B.—Let things take their courte. Try and get 
acquainted witha friend of thetyoung — and let 
the friend introduce you to her. You can then prose- 
cute your suit, 


Countess May.—Jenny is a nickname of Jane, or 
Joan, the feminine of John, meaning “the grace of the 
Lord.” Annie means “gracious,” Hester “ secret,” 
} ary “defending many,” and * Bear's 

eart.” 


8. M. F.—1, When you have finished your work sub- 
mit it toa publisher who will be willing to pass his 
judgment upon it. 2. We would gladly oblige you if 
we could, but are quite unable to do so at present. 


A GOOD NAME. 


Better than fame is an honest name, 
Which every one in the world may claim 
Whatever his station or degree, 

Or whatever the rank of his ancestry. 


It matters not how poor {s his lot, 

If he keeps his record without a blot H 

He may rest more sweetly than crowned kings, 
And know the joy that a good name brings. 


Silver and gold he may have and hold, 
Treasures on treasures manifold ; 
What are they worth, if they proclaim 
Widely the owner's tarnished name ? 


Yet men will moil, struggle and toil, 

Their hearts and their hands together soil, 
In the hope of winning the dazzling prize 
That gleams and sparkles before eyes, 


Nor count the cost till all is lost, 
And the heart’s deep ocean is erepent tossed, 
And deep in the darkne's they hide the shame 


That has gathercd around their once fair name. 


When these have done with the wealth they have won, 
The fortune, descending from father to son, 

Soon melts away ; of its power bereft, 

What have the children of Dives left? 


Whoever for fame in the courts of shame 
Will toil and barter his own good name, 
Though the wealth of Croesus he may secure, 
Had better have left his children poor. 


A good name I hold is better than gold, 
Better than titles a hundred-fold ; 

And he has reason to blush for shame 

Who has neither earned nor kept a good name. 


J. P. 


8. J. B—If you are earnest and able you will succeed, 
but it is as well to remember that the conditions of 
success are these :—First, work; second, concentra- 
tion; third, fitness. Labour is the genius which 
changes the ugliness of the world into beauty, and 
turns the greatest curse into were. The man 
who has learned to work has solved the greatest of the 
problems that lead to success. Many limbs of the law 
wait for some chance to distin themselves, but 
the chances never come. To succeed the young man 
must make the chances, 


Cortn1.—So far as the Arabs are concerned the girls 
have little to do with sclecting their husbands. The 
men nearly always fix that up am themselves. A 

ld warrior rees a girl whom he loves in another 
tribe. He rides up at night, finds out where she is 
sleeping, dashes up to her tent, snatches her up in his 


Kartre.—E. G.—1. A great deal depends on the kind 
of churn employed. It does affect the quality of the 
butter. 2. Handwriting very good. 


Lavrie.—1. Certainly. 2. The air is golden brown 
3. Laura means a laurel. 4. Writirg very good. 


B. M. S.—The apprentice was decidedly in the wrong, 
and may be taken before a magistrate. 


Girsy Grrat.—1. The children should be married in 
their father’s name. 2. Yes, too young by a year and-a- 
half. 3. Fair writing. 


H. R. F. E.—1. Rusty nail water will sometimes 
remove freckles. Rub it on the face with a linen or 
cotton rag. 2. The writing is very good for a young 
lady of fourteen. 


B. M. V.—No precise form of words is essential to 
the validity of a will, but the wishes of the testator 
should be clearly exrressed. A testator who is unable 
to write may have his hand guided in making a mark 
against his name. 


E. Q. H.—1. It looks as if he wished you to think he 
cared for you. 2. None whatever. 3. ‘Pros and 
cons” mean arguments “ for and against” any state- 
ment. 4. Certainly not, unless you have forgiven him, 
and wish to trust him again, as to which you ought to 
be very cautious. 


S. D. B.—Distilled water may be readily obtained by 
fixing a curved tin tube, three or four feet long, to the 
spout of a tea kettle, and conducting its free end into a 
jar placed ia a basin of cold water and enveloped with a 
wet towel. It is mawkish to the taste, but this is 
easily corrected by pouring it from one jar to another 
for ten or fifteen minutes, so as to involve in it a 
quantity of atmospheric air. . 


R. S. H.—In the first case stated, it is the gentle- 
man’s duty to remain with the lady until some other 
gentlemsa solicits the pleasure of skating with her. In 
the second case, it is the gentleman's privilege to 
introduce other gentlemen to the lady, so as +o avoid 
the impression that he wishes no one else to enjoy her 
company. 


P. N. L.—1. Puta little powdered borax in the water 
when you wash your hands. 2. To prevent your feet 
from perspizing, bathe them occasionallyin a weak 
solution of alum and water. 58. We advise you to stay 
where you are until th: re is a certainty of obtaining a 
better situation. 4. Your handwriting is fair. 


F. C. H.—1. Cologne water is sometimes applied to 
the face to remove pimples, 2. Notto our kuowledge. 
8. Benzine isa good glove cleaner, without regard tu 
the colour of the material. 4. The colour of the hair is 
a pretty shade of brown. 5. The handwriting is fair 
Daily practice would improve it. 


L. B. M.—Somnambulists are usually persons of 
nervous temperament, and the phenomena you refer to 
are generally induced in them either by some violent 
excitement, or oftener bya morbid condition of the 
stomach, late suppers or indigestible food. Some 
writers advise that a wet cloth or a tub of water be 
placed before their beds, on or into which they may 
atep ; but others think that such a course is fraug:.t 
with danger, or likely to mene injurious, if not fat«!, 
on account of the shock the person experiences. We 
advise you to consult an experienced physician with- 
out delay. 


£.C. L. A— Asthma has‘its cause mainly in the 
nervous system. The air-tubes are encircled with a 
series of littlé bundles of fibres, which are, in fact, 


muscles, and, like other muscles, Lave the power of © 


contracting or shortening themselves. These muscles, 
too, like all others, haye nerves distributed to them; 
and when these nerves become diseased, or irritable, 
they will become disturbed on certain occasions, and 
cause these small, circular puckering-strings to con- 
tract and close u 
tions, very much as the puckering-strings close the 
mouth of the work-bag, so that very little air can piss 
into the air-cells, and that little with great difficulty 
and slowness. When these contractions take place, 
and the air is thus shut off, the result is a fit of asthma. 
This disease, which has been regarded as extremely 
difficult to cure, may be brought on by any of tbose 
states of the atmosphere which disturb or irritate the 
bronchial surface, or by any of the numerous causes 
which mysteriously unbalance the nervous system. A 
fit may be brought on by whatever disturbs the mind. 








arms, puts her before him on the horse, and e 
away like the wind. If he happens to be caught h ‘is 
shot. If he is not, the tribe from which he has stolen 
the girl pays him a visitin a ‘ew days. ‘lhe dervish, a 
priest of tre tribe, joins the hands of the young man 
and the girl, and both tribes join {n the merriment, 
All the bravest men steal their wives, but there are 
some who do not. 


R. T. D.—1. An aneurism is a tumur formed by the 
coat of an artery getting weakened by some cause and 
swelling out so as to form a pouch or sac. It beats 
under the finger like a pulse, and the bea is caused 
by a fresh quantity of blood bei ushed into this sac 
with every stroke of the heart. it be small, pressure 
on the artery above it will so far shut off the blood from 
it that it will be flaccid or soft. The patient will often 
say that the tumourfbegan to appear after some viclent 
strain, when something appe: to give way. The aid 
of acompetent physician is indispensable in cases of 
this kind, for aneurisms have been mistaken for ab- 
ecesses lying upon a pulsating artery, and when opened 
under this impression to let out pus, the bl has 
gushed out from an ancurismal tumour, and the error 
has proved fatal. 2. Aneurism of the heart is a grave 





di-ease. 
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